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The Massachusetts Model School 


in Georgia 


By Mary ApPpLEWHITE 


HE free school system of the 

Southern States is barely 

thirty years old. Before the 
Civil War, the South had schools, 
some of them excellent, but no sys- 
tem of education designed to meet 
the needs of all her people. This 
was in part owing to the presence 
of slavery; in part to the scattered 
condition of the population. To the 
lonely dweller in the mountains or 
the wiregrass, miles away from his 
nearest neighbor, and beyond the 
reach of railroads or newspapers, 
schools were impossible, and the 
knowledge of anything outside his 
isolated environment practically un- 
attainable. 

Thus the close of the great con- 
flict found the South with nearly 
five millions of Negroes entirely il- 
literate, and with twenty per cent 
of her white population also unable 
to read and write. To the more 
thoughtful minds it was evident 
that some system of free education 
which should meet the needs of all 
classes and of both races was im- 
perative. But the means for es- 
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tablishing such a system were piti- 
fully inadequate. In no State could 
there be made provision for a school 
term of more than three months in 
the year, and the pay for each pupil 
was only five cents per day of his 
actual attendance. Nor was there 
at that time in the South a single 
Normal School, nor a common 
schoolhouse that was the property 
of the State. The whole system had 


to be built from flat nothingness. 
From such small beginnings the 


good work has advanced steadily if 
slowly. Progress of any sort must 
be based on economic independence, 
and that the South is still strug- 
gling to attain. 

For the Negroes, Northern philan- 
thropy began at once its work. 
They shared also, as of course was 
entirely right, in the State appro- 
priations. The Peabody Fund, that 
blessed benefaction to the white 
South in the hour of her extremity, 
founded the Peabody Normal Col- 
lege at Nashville and provided a 
limited number of scholarships for 
ach Southern State. By degrees 
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every State established one or more 
normal schools of its own, although 
the number is still inadequate to 
the need. The public schools of the 
larger towns and even of the villages 
have advanced constantly in ef- 
ficiency, and in the better class 
country communities, schools are 
usually open seven months of the 
year. It is in the thinly settled 
districts, districts in which the en- 


seven in Massachusetts, and ninety- 
nine in Rhode Island. No wonder 
to these scattered little ones, these 
babes in the woods, the good school- 
house and the good teacher have 
been long in coming. 

But public attention has _ been 
drawn to the needs of these rural 
schools in the last few years, and 
governors of States, university presi- 
dents, business men, and_ elect 








THE MASSACHUSETTS MODEL ‘SCHOOL IN 





BARTOW COUNTY, GEORGIA A FESTAL DAY. 


MANY FRIENDS OF THE SCHOOL ARE PRESENT 


tire population of both races is 
sometimes less than fifteen persons 
to the square mile, that conditions 
remain bad. Eighty per cent of the 
Southern population is rural; yet the 
number of white children of school 
age in Georgia is only seven to the 
square mile, in Alabama six, and in 
Mississippi five; as against ninety- 


women, not a few are engaging 
actively in their behalf. The lack 
of material resources is still a hind- 
rance to a degree hard for an out- 
sider to estimate. The last census 
gave to Massachusetts a_ taxable 
property of more than $1,419.00 to 
each man, woman and child in the 
commonwealth. Georgia’s was but 
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$205.00; Louisiana’s $155.00; Mis- 
sissippi’s $143.00. And yet there 
are in the eleven Southern States 
more than three and one-half million 
people unable to read! It is need- 
ful that the wisdom and the con- 
science of the nation be roused in 
their behalf. 

One evidence of the growing in- 
terest in rural education in the South 
has been the establishment here and 
there, for both races, of what is 
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The Massachusetts-Georgia 
Model School, in Bartow County, 
Ga., founded by Mrs. Granger of 
Cartersville, and maintained by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Massachusetts, has completed its 
first year’s work, and in that time 
given full proof of its value. The 
neighborhood in which it is located 
was once peopled by families of re- 
finement and culture. Some of their 
descendants remain, but .most of the 





THE LARGE SCHOOLROOM IS PLAI 


known as Model Schools. The 
purpose of these is in some cases to 
give aid to a backward community, 
in others to set some standard of 
excellence for adjacent schools. 
These enterprises, few in number 
as yet, owe their origin as a rule to 
women’s Clubs, or to the activity of 
some school superintendent. One 
of them is unique in that it was pro- 
jected by a woman and owes its fi- 
nancial support to the club women 
of a distant State. 


NLY BUT SUITABLY FURNISHED 


scattered families belong to the 
tenant class, those sad nomads of 
our modern rural civilization; own- 
ing no land of their own, and mov- 
ing year after year to rented farms 
without much bettering their own 
condition or that of the soil they cul- 
tivate. The children of these fami- 
lies stand greatly in need of just the 
help that the Model Schools are 
designed to give. 

The schoolhouse, a neat frame 
building painted white with green 
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A CCRNER OF THE WORKROOM 


blinds—certainly a great step be- 
* yond the rude log house so often 
seen in the poorer rural communi- 
ties—was built by the neighbor- 
hood in proof of its interest in the 
enterprise. It stands on a low hill 
covered with a scattered growth of 
trees and shrubs. The steeple now 
bears a United States flag, the gift of 
the Youth’s Companion. The large 
front room is plainly but suitably 
furnished; has maps, blackboards, 
an excellent globe, and a small case 
of books; the two last the gift of 
individual members of the Federa- 





tion. The photographs 
of these far away friends 
hang on the walls, with 
a number of other pic- 
tures, and the benevo- 
lent face of Mr. Robert 
Ogden, much beloved in 
the Sonth, smiles down 
upon teacher and pupils. 

The room in the rear, 
16 by 20 feet, is used 
only for manual work, 
and is much too small 
for the purpose it must 
serve. There is a good 
cooking stove in it and 
the other necessary fur- 
nishings of a_ kitchen 
and pantry. A home- 
made table of pine 
serves for meals on days 
when cooking lessons 
are given, and at other 
times is a work table for 
the classes in handiwork. 
A set of shelves con- 
tains an outfit of tools 
for the simpler forms of 
woodwork, and another 
set is filled with the ma- 
‘terials for plain sewing, 
a et and hat mak- 
ing. The two windows 
are screened by lambre- 
quins ingeniously constructed of 
short joints of Indian corn, a deco- 
ration pleasingly in keeping with 
the rest of the interior. 

The pupils are what Southern 
country children are everywhere; 
happy-hearted, unsophisticated, af- 
fectionate,—delightful material to 
work upon. Their physical and 
mental appetites are alike unjaded; 
and, while not disciplined to ac- 
curacy or continuance, they are 
usually quick to learn, very obedient 
and respectful, and responsive to 
every good thing which the school 
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can offer them. Most of them do 
well in their books; but all, with- 
out exception, are delighted with the 
manual work. To those who possess 
no intellectual inheritance, and to 
whom even the rudiments of learn- 
ing are a formidable affair—some 
of them, poor things, have come un- 
able at the age of seventeen to read 
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in the neighborhood are used in the 
cooking lessons and in all the forms 
of handiwork; this being, in itself, 
one of the most important lessons 
the children could learn. Raffia is 
used for some of the baskets, but 
other very pretty ones are woven 
of the common growing 
within a few rods of school- 


grasses 
the 





A COOKING LESSON IN THE SMALL WORKROOM 


and write—the different handicrafts 
appeal with telling effect. The 
training in these simple industries 
and in the ordinary domestic arts 
not only quickens their dulled facul- 
ties, but has a direct practical value 
in their poor and crowded homes. 
As far as possible, materials grown 


house; and the hats made of white 
corn shucks are really artistic and 
charming. 

The worth of this industrial train- 
ing has become evident to even the 
most unlettered of the patrons of 
the and has enlisted their 
interest and cooperation to an extent 


schoc pl. 
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THE EQUIPMENT FOR THE WOODWORK 


beyond what the best of mere book 
teaching could have done. On 
Saturdays a cooking-class is held 
for the mothers of the neighbor- 
hood, a much needed help in homes 
where the cooking often sins 
against every law of hygiene and 
sometimes of economy as well. In- 
deed, in all the work of the school 
the homes are sharers in the general 
benefit. Around the firesides at 
night, where there is such pitiful 
lack of fresh subjects of thought, 
the children repeat what has been 
studied or talked of at school; ‘an 
older brother or sister, at work all 
day in the field, copies the knitting 
or sewing or basket-making which 
a younger child has done under the 
teacher’s eye; and it is safe to say 
that the books brought home from 
the school library are read with 
even acuter interest by the parents 
than by the children themselves. 
The prime favorite in the little 
collection is Robinson Crusoe, and 
it is a touching proof of how little 
reading matter the children have 
had that the second-hand school 
readers and primers with colored 
pictures come next in popularity. 
A few of the books in the small 
library are for older readers, and 





there are some pupils far enough 
advanced to enjoy them. The li- 
brary is also found useful in the 
Sunday School, which, in the 
absence of any church building, is 
held in the schoolhouse on Sunday 
afternoons, men and boys being 
largely in the majority in atten- 
dance. The teacher, a Georgia 
woman and trained in the State 
Normal at Athens, finds enough 
work to engage their energies each of 
the seven days of the week. 

A few hundred yards from the 
schoolhouse stands a low frame 
dwelling in a grassy yard. Its four 
small rooms are entirely neat, but 
their furnishing is of the plainest. 
The rag carpet in the best room is 
the wife’s own work; the collecting 
and weaving of the materials for 
it seem to have been the one satisfy- 
ing achievement of her twenty years 
of married life. Her manners are 
gentle, her voice sweet; but her face 
has in it that indescribable pathos 
which comes only from a lifetime of 
intellectual and social starvation. 
“Oh, I hope the school is going to 
be a settled thing,’ she says, “it 
means so much to the neighborhood. 
And then,” with a heightening color 
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HOME IN THE IMMEDIATE VICINITY 
OF THE SCHOOL 
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in her gentle face, “it means so 
much to me. The teacher boards 
with me, and it is so good to have 
her around.” 

Not far from this house is an- 
other, the temporary abode of a 
tenant family. The house is of 
rough logs, set close to the roadside 
on a slope of red clay. There is but 
one room, unceiled overhead or on 
the sides; the floor of rough boards 
loosely laid; the wide fireplace at 
one end, but not a window! The 
one room is bedroom, kitchen, and 
parlor for the parents and _ their 
eight children. The woman says, 
bitterly, that last year she lived in a 
larger house and could “run” four 
beds and so have one for company ; 
now she “runs” only three. The 
three are all in the windowless 
room, together with a family of 
kittens, a few cooking utensils, the 
eating table, several home-made 
chairs, and sundry trunks and boxes, 
to say nothing of five mournful 
family portraits, crayons in wide 
gilt frames, which the ubiquitous 
Chicago agent has imposed on un- 
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suspecting ignorance at the rate of 
six dollars apiece. The woman is 
barefooted and untidy, but she has 
really strong features, and had life 
been kinder to her, she would have 
made a woman of influence in any 
community. Six boys and girls are 
with her husband at work in the 
fields; the two younger children she 
is going to send to the school as 
soon as she can get them “fixed 
up.” When does, a new in- 
fluence will begin its silent work in 
this home where as yet, through the 
long years, only poverty and igno- 
rance have held their sway. 

This Model School is blessing the 
individual lives that have come un- 
der its gracious ministry; but it is 
perhaps accomplishing an _ even 
greater result in bringing together 
in a common cause the women of 
two widely distant States. Surely 
the men and women of the South 
merit warmest sympathy as they 
struggle in the face of so much dif- 
ficulty to build up the waste places 
and to give the children of both 
races their rightful heritage. 


she 


The Human Heart 


By Maser CorNeELIA Matson 


I know you love me, dear, I know, and yet— 


Oh, say it often lest my heart forget,— 


My foolish heart that needeth love so sore— 


My hungry heart that ever pleads for more. 








Viareggio - Lucca- Rome 


By Maup Howe 


VIAREGGIO, OCTOBER 15, 1898. 

HE long mole runs far out into 

the sea, the light-house stands 

at the extreme end; here we 
watch the fishing boats come in 
every evening, the sailors polling 
them along the mole to their har- 
borage in the river. They build 
boats at Viareggio. The real interest 
of the town, quite apart from the 
watering place life, centres in the 
weatherbeaten sailors, the cumbrous 
craft, with their rich colored sails, 
the smell of tar, oakum and _ fish. 
This morning we watched a pair of 
old salts caulking the seams of a 
dory; they had a fire and a pot full 
of black bubbling stuff, “pitch and 
pine, and turpentine’. It is late in 
the season for sea-bathing; this 
morning we were the only people 
who braved the pleasant cool water. 
There is a fine beach with a gradual 
slope and, as far as I have discov- 
ered, no undertow. Last night we 
walked in the Azwefa, the wonderful 
old pine forest that embraces Via- 
reggio, spreading out in a half circle, 
sheltering it from the north winds 
and leaving it open to the kindly in- 
fluences of the sea. 

Viareggio is full of memories of 
Shelley; we saw the place where his 
body was washed ashore, where 
Trelawney found and burned it in 
the old classic Greek fashion. We 
heard the question discussed wheth- 
er the yacht Don Juan was lost by 
accident (she was a crank boat), or 
if she had been run down by a feluc- 
ca, whose piratical sailors believed 


Lord Byron to be on board with a 
chest of treasure. I suppose we shall 
never know the truth, so I shall go 
on believing it was an accident. 

It is strange to find ourselves 
again on the high road of travel, af- 
ter the loneliness of the Abruzzi. 
Since the days of the Phoenicians, 
palmers, pilgrims, and their descen- 
dants,—tourists and tramps, have 
patrolled every step of the road we 
are now travelling. 

We drove from Viareggio to Luc- 
ca, two and a half hours, through 
the beautiful Tuscan country in its 
rich harvest colors. Every farm a 
glory, with heaped barrels of grapes 
waiting to be trodden into wine, 
strings of yellow, yellow Indian 
corn and scarlet peppers hanging 
over the fronts of the houses. We 
drove through an olive grove: all 
about us were twisty witch trees, a 
misty gray wood in which one 
looked right and left, for Merlin and 
Vivian. Then came a chestnut for- 
est, the great bursting burs filled 
with big shiny Italian chestnuts. 
We stopped at the house of a vine 
grower known to our driver, and 
asked leave to visit the vineyard. 
The proprietor, a tall lean man, with 
a touch of the faun about him (]. 
wants to paint him as the god Pan) 
weleomed us cordially. The large 


Tuscan speech strikes sweetly on 
our ears after the clipped Italian of 
the Abruzzi. Even the common peo- 
ple in Tuscany have a certain ele- 
gance in turning a phrase which 
Southern Italians of far greater cul- 
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ture lack. Nothing could be more 
up to date than this Tuscan vine- 
yard, almost as tidy and progressive 
as the German vineyards. That, af- 
ter all, is the great thing about trav- 
elling; you visit not only different 


countries, but different ages. A 
thousand years lie between my 
friend ‘“Pitzbourgo’s”’ Etruscan 


method of ploughing at Pietro Anzi- 
eri, and the system on which this 
neat thrifty Tuscan vineyard is run. 

“Those look like American Isabel- 
la grapes!” we exclaimed. 

“They are what they appear to 
be,” said the vignajuolo, “behold an 
experiment! Many of my best vines 
were destroyed by the phylloxera, 
an obnoxious insect which girdles 
the roots so that the vines die! Do 
you think I would allow myself to 
be vanquished by a mere insect? I 
send to North America for these 
hardy vines, which have so bitter a 
root that the vile insect touches 
them not. I graft the native Italian 
grape upon the American vine and 
wait. Meanwhile, until I am sure of 
my grafting, not to lose all profit, I 
allow the American vines to bear 
grapes from which I make wine of 
some sort. I tell you in confidence, 
it is only fit for the contadini, I 
would not offend you by offering it 
to you. Ma, pazienza! by and by, 
I shall cut back the vine to the graft- 
ing, and the native vine will flourish 
upon the American root! Then f 
shall have a wine worthy to offer 
vostra signoria!”’ 

Here is progress for you: here isa 
man not satisfied to do as his fathers 
did; here is a country of today, a 
people with a future! 

Having made the gzvo of the vine- 
yard, we came back to the large 
stucco farmhouse originally painted 
pink, now softened by sun, rain, 
and time to a rich indescribable tint. 
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Our host threw open the door, with 
a gracious gesture, and stood smil- 
ing in the sun, the matchless human 
sunshine of Italy in his dark shy 
face. When he talked about his 
vines he was all animation; the cere- 
mony of inviting a lady into his 
house was rather irksome to him. 
“The signori will do me the honor of 
entering my poor house?’ He 
showed us into an apartment only a 
shade less forbidding than the wait- 
ing room of a convent. It was 
clean, cold, and of a frightful bare- 
We fancied there must be an 
enchanting kitchen somewhere in 
the offing, where our handsome Pan 
takes his ease. 

“The signori will do me the honor 
to try a glass of my wine?” 

J. asked if he had any wine of Chi- 
ante. He laughed. 

“Eecelenza, shall I tell you the 
truth? I have tuns of wine which I 
shall sell for Chiante. All you /for- 
estievi know that name and demand 
that wine. The real wine of Chian- 
te would not supply the town of 
Lucca. Chiante is a small faese; its 
wine is good, who shall deny it? but 
not so good as that which you will 
honor me by trying!” 

[ held out for a glass of the “Ame- 
ricano”’; it tastes rather like the un- 
fermented grape juice we have at 
home. 

Lucca at last! a dear, queer, de- 
lightful old town with ramparts and 
fortifications.in fine preservation. It 
has a delicious slumberous quality: 
its glorious days are in the past; its 
mediaeval walls effectually shut out 
the rustle and bustle of today. My 
earliest childish impressions con- 


ness. 


““ 


cerning Lucca centre about certain 
long thin glass bottles bearing the 
words “Sublime Oil of Lucca”, al- 
ways in evidence when there was to 
Cross German 


be a dinner party. 





CHURCH OF 


Mary, the swarthy culinery goddess 
of our youth, used toshold one of 
those deceitful bottles gingerly in a 
clawlike hand, letting the sublime 
liquid trickle drop by drop into the 
yellow mixing bowl wherein she 
compounded salad dressing such as 
I have not since tasted. Later in 
life I was once delayed by a crowd 
on State street, Chicago, outside a 
wholesale warehouse on which was 
written in large letters “Cotton Seed 


SAN 





GIUSTO, LUCCA 


Oil”. | had to wait for a moment 
while a crate full of spic and span 
new empty bottles, with fresh gold 
labels bearing the familiar legend 
“Sublime Oil of Lucca” was carried 
into the warehouse! 

During our first dinner in Lucca, 
I inevitably demanded “an poco di 
quest’ olio sublimo.”” __ 

“Ecco lo qua Signora,”’ (behold it 
here, lady,) said the fat waiter, offer- 
ing a familiar straw covered flask of 
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oil, just like those we have in Rome. 
Sublime oil of Lucca in long thin de- 
ceitful bottles is not to be had in 
Lucca! 

My second impression of the place 
is connected with another cook, the 
excellent Pompilia: she was born 
here and first went out to service 
with a great lady who lived in Flor- 
ence in the winter, and at Bagni di 
Lucca in the summer. I have often 
been made to feel my inferiority to 
that lady and enjoyed a certain re- 
venge in refusing to drive out to see 
Bagni di Lucca whose fine hotels 
and bath establishment do not tempt 
us. We prefer Lucca, and the “Uni- 
verse,’ a queer old caravansary, 
whose peculiarities we endure in 
that transcendental spirit with 
which Margaret Fuller accepted the 
universe. The hotel has been a pal- 
ace of some importance: our bed 
room is of the size and character of 
the stage of Covent Garden Theatre, 
when set for the last act of Othello. 
The gloomy majesty of the furni- 
ture is quite appalling; the two stu- 
pendous beds could easily accommo- 
date the whole family of children at 
Orton House. 

The first day we drove out into 
the country, where we found the 
same joyous harvest atmosphere we 
left in the Abruzzi. The town of 
Lucca is mellow with another har- 
vest, the great art harvest of the 
renaissance. Pictures and marbles 
that strike us fresh and strong from 
the dead hands that made them, not 
too familiar like the more famous 
works of Florence and Venice. We 
never before knew much of Matteo 
Civitalis, the statuary; he is now 
our loving friend for life. Fra 
Bartolomeo, the Lucca painter, we 
already knew, though not so inti- 
mately as now. We have put in 
some days of hard sight seeing. 
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Did I say hard? no, splendid, soul 
inspiring. I feel as if I had put my 
lips to the fountain of life, and 
drawn deep draughts of inspiration. 
There are great churches, grim St. 
Romano and San Michele, the ca- 
thedral with its precious jewel, the 
the tomb of Illaria Carretto, one of 
the most lovely monuments of the 
renaissance. As we lingered near 
the tomb the old sacristan ap- 
proached: he eyed us anxiously be- 
fore speaking. 

“The signori are interested in 
sculpture?” We said that we were. 
“Tf their excellencies have time, I 
will gladly show them what the 
church contains of interest to the 
amateur.” 

How often he must have been 
snubbed and hurried! 

“A thousand thanks. We have 
come to Lucca partly to see the ca- 
thedral of St. Martino; figure to 
yourself if we have time?” 

The withered old face broke up 
into the tenderest smile; it went to 
one’s heart that he should offer so 
timidly a service so precious. We 
spent the morning mousing about 
the church seeing all its treasures in 
the mellow glow of the old man’s 
enthusiasm. 

“The illustrious ones have heard 
perhaps of a certain English writer, 
who calls himself Ruskino?” 

We said that we knew Ruskin’s 
books. He flushed with pleasure. 
“He was my friend; more than thir- 
ty times he visited Lucca, and he 
never came without making a sketch 
of the tomb of Ilaria.” 

We go into the cathedral every 
day to look at the tomb of Ilaria, 
where she sleeps in marble effigy, 
flower crowned, immortally young 
and lovely, just as Jacobo della 
Quercia, the sculptor, saw, or 
imagined her, nearly five centuries 














MRS. ELLIOTT ON THE TERRACE OF THE 
PALAZZO RUSTICCUCI 


ago. The tombs of Lucca, remind 
one of the memorial tablets of the 
Street of Tombs in Athens. It is 
hard to say just where the resem- 
blance lies; in form and manner 
there is little in common, the resem- 
blance is of the subtler, deeper sort ; 
a spiritual, not a material likeness! 


Patazzo Rusticcuct, ROME, 
Octoser, 16, 1808. 

We found our dear old palace 
very much as we had left it, save 
that Ignazio, the gardner, had sud- 
denly, and without orders, added 
one hundred plots of flowers to the 
terrace. The difficulty and fatigue 
of watering this hanging garden of 
Babylon sometimes seems more 
than J. and I and Pompilia can man- 
age. Yet I cannot regret the addi- 
tion which promises many new de- 
lights; chrysanthemums among 
them. Pompilia asked many ques- 
tions about what we had seen in our 
wanderings: she cannot forgive us 
for not having driven out to Bagni 
di Lucca! She tells me that she too 
is a great traveller. 

“Sa, Signora mia, ho viaggiata per 
tutto il mondo. Da Lucca a Firenze, 


da Firenze a Lucca,da Luccaa Firenze, 
e pot a Roma!’ ‘Know mistress, that 
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{ have travelled all over the world, 
from Lucca to Florence” (the dis- 
tance is about 50 miles), “fromm 
Florence to Lucca, etc.” 

Our first visitor, after our return, 
was Sora Giulia, the dark eyed 
Jewess who keeps an antiquarian’s 
shop in the Borgo Nuovo, a few 
doors away. 

“Welcome home, Signora. I have 
brought you a few occasione (bar- 
gains) ; a piece of lace, well, wait till 
you see it, 2 ojetto unico!” 

Nena took Sora Giulia’s baby, 
while she untied her green damask 
bundle of old lace and linen. 

“Behold, Signora mia, this price- 
less flounce. How well it would be- 
come you on a vesture of ceremony.” 

She spread out with a carressing 
touch a deep lace flounce of Milan 
point. It was indeed “an unique 
object.” The sacred letters IHS, 
and all the emblems of the Passion, 
were wrought with wonderful free- 
dom of design; the ladder, the cross, 
the mallet, and so on. It had evi- 
dently belonged to an ecclesiastic. 

“It is truly a splendid piece of 
lace, Sora Giulia, but is it not known 
to you that such a flounce may only 
be worn by a sacerdote?”’ 

“LT preti sono poveri!” 

“Not all priests are poor. Show it 
to Don Marcello.” 

“Ma che—, he buys no longer, he 
has to sell. But you, signora, you 
are not like these others; -A dica, 
let e veramente Christiana?” (Say, 
are you really a Christian?) 

“T cannot buy this flounce, I could 
not wear it if I did.” 

“Per carita, then look at this ve¢7- 
cella.’ (Literally “small net,” a 
coarse white netting with designs 
worked in by hand.) The /for- 
estier? are mad about vefice//a, they 
are buying it all up to make tabie 
cloths and pillow covers. Soon it 
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will be impossible to find. I never 
saw a better piece, you shall have it 
at your own price. In confidence, 
the padrone di casa says if he has 
not his rent to day, he will turn us 
out. What a bad season we have 
had! No travellers since June. 
Those Florentine antiquarians put 
lies in the papers about there being 
plague or cholera, or some such for- 
cheria in Rome, to keep the voyagers 
away. We make nothing; but we 
must eat and pay our rent all the 
same! The padrone is 

“With respect, he is an infamous 
beast; they all are, J/adonna mia!”’ 
Nena broke in. Nena is the staunch, 
little old witch of a woman we call 
the footman. When she took Sora 
Giulia’s part, I knew that the anti- 
quarian was really in straits. We 
bought the reticella for the sum due 
the landlord, and Nena went down- 
stairs to the baker’s shop to change 
the bill. 

“Sora Nena will tell you that I 
speak the truth. That brute of a 
padrone extorted her rent yester- 
day, took her last centissimo. What 
is the consequence? I tell you, this 
morning Nena’s daughter lad noth- 
ing to eat for her breakfast but one 
raw lemon. The child at the breast 
has colic, which is not strange.” 

“What about the child’s father?” 

“He is a muratore (mason), but 
he gets no work. Sora Nena gives 
him to eat as well as his wife.” 

Nena is a Venetian, and she takes 
snuff. She has other faults but I 
hear of these oftenest. Before we 
went to Roccaraso I asked her if 
she had ever owned a silk dress. She 
laughed at the question, “silks were 
not for the likes of her, etc.” In 
parting I gave her a cast off black 
satin, with rather peculiar wide 
stripes. The first Sunday after 
our return, Pompilia went to mass 
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in the satin dress, and poor pathetic 
little Nena, in her old snuff-stained 
cotton gown. When I asked an ex- 
planation, she said that she had sold 
the satin to the cook: “Pompilia can 
afford to wear silk; I ask you, who 
has she in the world belonging to 
her? Some cousins, who send her a 
basket of flowers on her festa! She 
puts every soldo she can scrape to- 
gether on her back. Well, let that 
console her for being a zz¢e//a!’’ (old 
maid). Nena has seven grand- 
children. 

“When the forestieri come, you 
will recommend me to them?” said 
Sora Giulia in parting. I can do so 
with a good conscience. If she 
guarantees a candle stick to be sil- 
ver, you may be sure it is not merely 
plated. If a bargain is struck she 
will keep her side of it; as much 
cannot be said of all her Christian 
confréres. 

It is strange how the azntichita 
mania attacks people in _ Italy. 
Everyone we know collects some 
manner of junk. A friend who goes 
in for old coins, was lately driving 
near Girgente in Sicily through the 
wildest most primitive country. A 
peasant digging in a field offered 
him a handful of coins, moist with 
mud, just turned up with the spade. 

They were all Ancient Roman 
coins, copper or silver, familiar and 
not particularly valuable, with the 
exception of one rare Greek gold 
piece which he bought for a large 
price. Afraid of being robbed, he 
took the next boat for Naples, 
pushed on to Rome where he had 
been passing the winter, showed his 
treasure trove to an expert, learned 
that there were but three others 
known to be in existence; one in 


Berlin, another in the British Mu- 
seum, a third in a private collection. 
When _ he 


reached London, he 
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showed his coin to the gentle- 
man in charge of the collection at 
the British Museum. They com- 
compared it with the specimen in 
the case. The Girgente coin 
seemed as good a specimen; as a last 
test it was put under a powerful 
lens, which showed it to be a brand 
new imitation! The Muse of Via 
Gregoriana, J. C., has a catholic 
taste and buys all manner of things, 
from empire furniture to silver 
lamps. Her last craze is for peasant 
jewelry. She “acquires’—one does 
not buy antiguzta—every piece she 
can lay her hands on. Some of the 
designs are excellent; the jewels are 
mostly flat rose diamonds, garnets 
and misshapen pearls set in silver. 
Out of half a dozen odd earrings she 
will construct you a charming orna- 
ment, necklace, pin, what not, and 
sell it to you at a small profit; which 
she devotes to helping young Roman 
musicians, several of whom owe 
their education to her. I call that 
a pleasant combination, to make 
your hobby carry your charity. 

I believe Rome is the best place 
in Europe to buy jewels: because 
princes as well as peasants are con- 
tinually throwing them on the mar- 
ket. One day our jeweller, Signor 
Poce, (he lives in a little shop in 
the Corso near the Piazza del Po- 
polo) showed us a set of the finest 
emeralds I have seen in years. He 
said they belonged to some great 
lady who was obliged to part with 
them. That night we met those 
emeralds at a ball! they were in the 
shop again the next morning! 
Don’t be too sorry for the lady: she 
is a sensible English woman; and 
we happened to hear that she has 
lately redeemed a long neglected 
estate belonging to her Roman hus- 
band, and is putting in modern im- 
provements in the way of oil and 


wine presses. It is the same with the 
poorer people. What you read 
about the peasants parting with 
their precious possessions, furni- 
ture, laces, jewels, is true, but it is 
only part of the truth; they are sell- 
ing them to buy health and educa 
tion! When you read about the 
heavy taxes, remember what they 
pay for! What Italy has done since 
1870 is as wonderful as what France 
did in paying off the war debt to 
Germany out of the farmer’s stock- 
ings. Reading and writing are 
better than pearl earrings. The 
Tiber embankment, alone, cost the 
Romans a pretty penny. It spoiled 
the picturesqueness of the river— 
the sloping banks covered with 
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trees and flowers must have been 
wonderful—and did away with the 
Roman fever! The river used to 
overflow its banks every spring, and 
flood whole districts of the city. J. 
remembers boats rowed by sailors, 
going about the Piazza Rotonda 
and along the Via Ripette, carrying 
bread to the people in the sub- 
merged houses. When the river re- 
ceded, “came the famine, came the 
fever.” When I was in Rome that 
first time, as a girl, I had a bad case 
of old-fashioned Roman fever. 
Since my return, I have seen Suora 
Gabriella, the dear nun who nursed 
me so faithfully (she really saved 
my life) through that long dreadful 
illness. In speaking of the character 
of the work done by the nursing sis- 
terhood to which she belongs, she 
said, “Since there is no more fever, 
the character of our work has 
changed somewhat; we now take 
surgical cases!” Doctors and hotel 
keepers claim that Rome is the 
second healthiest city in Europe, 
having the lowest death rate after 
London. If this is true, we owe it 
to Garibaldi, for he it was who urged 
the Romans to build the Tiber em- 
bankment, their best monument to 
his memory. 
OcTOBER 25TH, 1808. 

This morning, Maria, the porter’s 
wife, was announced. She had come 
on an ‘ambasciata’”’ from the wife of 
the wine merchant opposite. “You 
remember the poor little Goddetio, 
(hunchback) Signora? the one who 
has brought you so much luck, since 
that day when you rubbed his 
hump?” 

“I remember him, yes, what of 
him?” 

“He is very ill; he suffers much, 
cannot sleep, cannot eat: one sees 
all his bones! His mother, poor 
woman, prays that you will ask the 
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American Marchesa, who lives at the 
Palazzo Giraud Torlonia, to lend her 
carriage for the transportation of the 
Santo Bambino (the holy child) 
from the church of Santa Maria in 
Aracoeii, to her house.” 

“But why does she want the Santo 
Bambino at her house?” 

“After that blessed image visits 
his bedside, the poor Gobdbdetto will 
either recover, or find repose in 
death. It is too terrible to see him 
suffer!" 

“Ts this thing which you tell me, 
true?” 

“It is most true as you will see.” 
I knew the poor crippled child, had 
one day taken him up in my arms; 
Maria, seeing me, had supposed I 
knew the superstition that it is 
lucky to touch the back of a Goddo. 
“Will it be permitted to bring the 
Bambino to the house?” 

“If a carriage can be sent of the 
proper style—there must be one ser- 
vant on the box, and one to walk be- 
side, there must be two horses; an 
ordinary hired carriage from the 
piazza will not do.” 

“If the Marchesa consents?” 

“The Bambino, attended by two 
priests, will be brought to the God- 
betto’s bedside. Then the thing will 
soon be over for the poor child—one 
way or the other!” 

I went on the errand to my neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Haywood (the Haywoods 
have a title from the Vatican, she 
is called Marchesa by the poor peo- 
ple of our quarter, but among her 
American friends she remains Mrs. 
Haywood.) She is a kind woman 
and an excellent neighbor. I found 
her at home in that splendid old 
Palazzo Giraud built in 1503 (some 
say by the great architect Bra- 
mante), occupied by Cardinal Wol- 
sey when he was papal legate. J’s 
studio, by the way, is in one 
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wing of this palace. Mrs. Hay- 
wood gave me tea in the library, one 
of the finest rooms in Rome. It has 
a balcony running around it, filled 
with rare books and MSS, for Mr. 
Haywood is a great bibliophile. 

I told her my ‘‘ambasciata.’’ 
Though sne was kindly sympathetic, 
she said “no” firmly, then explained. 
The Haywoods are the only people 
in the Borgo (outside the Vatican) 
who keep a carriage. When they 
first came to live here, they began 
by lending it whenever it was asked 
for, to bring the Santo Bambino to 
the sick. They soon found that, if 
they ever wished to use their car- 











riage themselves, they must make a 
hard and fast rule to refuse all such 
requests. Knowing this, Maria and 
the Gobdbetto’s mother induced me 
to make the petition, on the chance 
that the Marchesa might grant to a 
compatriot what she would deny 
them. When it was found that my 
mission had failed, Maria, of the 
kind heart, opened a subscription to 
pay for the hire of a suitable carri- 
age. Every member of our house- 
hold, including Nena, has _ con- 
tributed to the fund. “‘Bzsogna vivere 
a Roma cot costumi di Roma,’ says 
the Italian proverb, “When you are 
in Rome do as Rome does!” 
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A Complex Enchantment 
A Humoresque 


By NatHAN HASKELL DOLE 


N opposite corners of one of 
() the busiest cities of this busy 

country are two great shops: 
one is devoted to gentlemen’s fur- 
nishings of every sort and kind. A 
man with a well filled purse, or with 
proper credit, however unfashion- 
ably attired on arriving, would 
emerge thence accoutred with ha- 
biliments for every function of life. 
The other is devoted to the requi- 
sites of the feminine toilette-gowns, 
laces, hosiery, lingerie, corsets and 
bodices, shirt-waists and head-gear, 
cloaks and wraps. 

The passing throng not many 
months ago was privileged to be- 
hold in the principal window of the 
one, a waxen Gentleman of most ar- 
tistic form; in the other, a waxen 
Lady of seraphic beauty. Words 
would fail to describe the grace of 
the waxen Gentleman’s pose, his 
noble brow, his hyacinthine locks, 
his ruddy cheeks expressive of ab- 
solute health, his curled mustachios, 
his fine nostrils, his well-poised 
ears, his smiling mouth; all this 
beauty enhanced by immaculate 
clothes:—a frock coat without a 
wrinkle, trowsers religiously 
creased, or rather irreligiously 
creased, since there was no sign of 
bagging about the knees, cravat 
with glittering pin, tall silk hat 
shining like his shoes with an inner 
radiancy as it were, and in his gen- 
teel, shapely waxen hand a beautiful 
cane—he was in fact (to all seem- 
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ing) a universally perfect gentle- 
man. 

Words would fail to describe the 
lady, the waxen Gentleman’s vis- 
a-vis: bright blue eyes contrasted 
with her exquisitely enamelled 
cheeks, large liquid eyes veiled with 
long curling lashes, a low gracious 
forehead, piquant nose, “tip-tilted 
like the petal of a flower,” soft rosy 
lips parted as it were with a sigh of 
aspiration, shell-like ears  calcu- 
lated to hear only the sounds of har- 
mony and love, perfectly modelled 
shoulders and a swelling bosom, 
where Venus’s doves might nest, 
artistically-rounded arms and tiny 
hands with taper fingers delicately 
gloved; and she was dressed in a 
shimmering gown which had cost 
hours upon hours of industrious Ia- 
bor beginning with the patient silk 
worm out of whose humble vitals 
the magic fabric had at last been 
evolved and combining laces and 
embroideries and wonderful touches 
of human art,—‘A perfect Cre- 
ation” as the newspaper reporters 
delight in describing such indescrib- 
able masterpieces. 

There they stood through the 
long garish day, exposed to the en- 
vious stares of loiterers and the en- 
raptured remarks of those that won- 
dered at the perfection of a post- 
Phidian art combining the genius 
of Sculpture with the refinement of 
modern culture; there they stood 
gazing only at each other. What 
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messages of love flashed from those 
“cerulean orbs,” as the poets say, 
to the worshipping eyes of the waxen 
Gentleman! What vows mutely 
and mutually reiterated, of never 
dying constancy. What pathetic 
hopes forever disappointed they 
each conceived of sometime unit- 
ing their perfections, of retiring 
from that cruel publicity which they 
iad come to hate! For they were 
made for each other: made of simi- 
lar flesh and bone—or more prop- 
erly wax and wood—with identical 
ideals in life, each eager to rise 
above the sordid purpose of their 
publicity. What prayers went up 
constantly from those two faithful 
hearts to the waxen God that regu- 
lates the affairs of statues and 
modiste’s models! 

Alas for the tragedy of those two 
destinies separated by two thick 
panes of the costliest French plate 
glass; glass so transparent as to 
seem air itself and yet more ruth- 
fessly dividing lovers than years or 
oceans! Nevertheless, true to their 
duties, he in his model suit and she 
in her pattern gown stood there, 
showing the world what every gen- 
tleman and every lady _ should 
wear and silently exerting the im- 
ponderable influence of example on 
the city and on all strangers passing 
through the city. 

II. 

Each day another and perhaps a 
deeper heart-tragedy was enacted 
in that busy corner of the big city. 
Twice each day there passed by 
these palaces of trade two persons, 
humble and insignificant, poor and 
unromantic in appearance; yet in 
the heart of each raged the same or 
a like unrequited affection. In the 
morning, when the shadows of the 
buildings leaned against the build- 
ings themselves like immaterial 


buttresses, each of them, on the way 
to their daily labors, he a piano 
tuner, she an assistant in a doll’s 
hospital, paused on the side-walk in 
front of the great plate-glass win- 
dow and gazed with hopeless adora- 
tion at their respective flames. At 
night when the street was brilliant- 
ly lighted with electric lamps and 
the waxen Gentleman and waxen 
Lady stood in all the splendor of 
evening dress, the polished desert 
of white shirt front relieved by two 
pearl oases of studs, and white lawn 
tie, the décolleté gown showing a 
pair of ravishing shoulders and a 
roseate bosom gleaming under a 
rope of gems—artificial, to be sure, 
but none the less exquisite in bril- 
liancy and size; this humble pair, 
each unconscious of the other and 
of the sentiments reigning in the 
other’s breast, lingered for a brief 
while, in patient adoration. 

Verily it was the old story of 
Pygmalion and Galatea in inverse 
ratio. © 

The piano-tuner was a German 
named Hans. Hans Julius Maxi- 
milian von Bilow was his full com- 
plement of names and though he 
may have been entitled to claim kin- 
ship with the German chancellor or 
with the irascible pianist Meiningen, 
he quietly acquiesced in his humble 
station in life by spelling it Below, 
while yet retaining the little particle 
“von” so significant to Germans. He 
was most German in appearance 
with round cheeks and_ reddish 
whiskers and a rather stout and 
apoplectic nose. But like a true 
Teuton, he had a heart as sentimen- 
tal as ever beat beneath a ragged or 
a velvet coat. Deprived of those 
chances for developing his soft and 
romantic nature which he sorely 
craved, engaged all day long in 
equalizing the chromatic irregula- 
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rities of the key-board, rolling up 
as it were, the Sisyphean stone of 
harmony only to have it roll back 
again, like the torment of Hades, he 
found a genuine solace in the con- 
templation of the waxen Lady; his 
day’s monotonous labor and nervous 
strain were alleviated by the recol- 
lection of her calm and _ seraphic 
loveliness. She had blue eyes; blue 
was his favorite color, as he proved 
by tieing a-large blue cravat around 
his collar on Sunday mornings. She 
had gradually come to represent his 
ideal: if he could only find some 
such woman on earth to be his com- 
panion! But he had never found 
one; he scanned the maidens of his 
acquaintance—they were not many 
—but it was in vain; he had been 
on tumultuous Sunday picnics of 
his expatriated countrymen and 
wandered disconsolate among the 
groups made up of portly papas and 
their still portlier Hausfraus with 
buxom lassies giving promise of be- 
coming as portly as their parents, 
but nowhere among these flaxen- 
haired Madchen did he find one that 
corresponded even remotely to the 
svelte grace and exquisite’ com- 
plexion of his waxen Lady. 

The assistant in the Dolls’ Hospi- 
tal was a French girl. She had ex- 
pressive turquoise eyes—her one 
pretty feature—and a large mouth 
which in no respect belied its pro- 
verbial index of generosity. She 
was far from slender and her heart 
beat with full throbs of motherli- 
ness. At her own humble home, no 
disabled cat or dog was ever al- 
lowed to go unattended; animals 
instinctively came to her for com- 
fort and assistance. As a child she 
had been passionately fond of 
dolls:—this was oniy a symptom 
that if ever she should marry and 
have children, she would make 


them a most devoted and affection- 
ate mother. 

She spent her days in an upper 
room in a large building, engaged 
in performing the most delicate sur- 
gical operations. Behind her on the 
wall hung strips of pink legs and 
arms, looking from a little distance 
like uncooked sausages; in boxes 
on the shelf near her were as many 
scalps as ever adorned the teepee of 
a Comanche chieftain. So when 
beautiful French dolls came to her, 
suffering from apparently mortal 
accidents, she would calmly and 
lovingly replace dislocated and frac- 
tured limbs, she would show all the 
skill of a trained surgeon in tre- 
phining broken skulls or removing 
the vermiform appendix and the 
poor little unfortunate creature roll- 
ing up its smiling eyes and uttering 
its attenuated squeak of helplessness 
would, after a few ays of convales- 
cence, be returned to its owner— 
perhaps at the Holiday season— 
with a renewed complexion, with a 
fresh growth of straw-colored curls 
as good as new or better, and with 
all the possibilities of social ad- 
vancement. 

Marie, for of course her name was 
Maric, was extraordinarily deft 
with her fingers and she earned 
good wages, but she had a sick 
father so that she had little money 
to spend on her own toilette, though 
what she wore was always neat and 
she was gifted with that peculiar 
chic natural to her nation and tribe 
which made her cheap and shabby 
clothes look well-fitting. 

There was something that had 
wonderfully captivated her in the 
waxen Gentleman. She liked well- 
fitting raiment whether worn by 
man or woman, and the waxen 
Gentleman was faultless in that re- 
spect and, moreover, the modeler 
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who had created his form and face 
had by one supreme effort of the 
genius given the features a remark- 
able air of distinction; an aristo- 
cratic hauteur blended with the 
finer qualities of intellectuality: at 
least so she imagined. In her own 
romantic and sentimental manner 
she haloed him with noble lineage, 
pretended that he was a French 
count, called him M. le comte Hya- 
cinthe Belétage de Mont Lepelle- 
tier de Richepin and ardently 
wished that some pitying divinity 
would endue him with life, would 
enable those shapely limbs of his to 
move, that Cupid’s bow of a mouth 
of his to open and utter in her ear 
the words which she burned to hear. 
She idealized her waxen count, 
thought of him as the only son of 
a rich old widow dwelling on their 
ancestral estate just near enough to 
dear Paris to run in and out as 
easily as she passed to and from her 
suburban home. She knew that if 
he would only stoop to her, she 
would atone for the mésalliance by 
such devotion as never woman had 
shown before; she would endure 
all the snubs that the haughty de//e- 
mere might put upon her, would 
heap coals of fire on her head by 
unremitting attentions while the old 
lady should be sick and finally quite 
win her heart, especially after she 
should present her lord and master 
with such a beautiful heir as the 
whole French republic or the old 
French empire had never seen. 

So there would she stand with 
hands tightly clasped and exclaim 
under her breath in her soft be- 
witching voice, in her daintiest 
French accent: “Oh mon adorable 
comte Hyacinthe!” And then she 
would go to her work, her heart 
filled with dreams of what might be 
and what might never be. And she 


gave to her sick and dislocated, 
maimed and battered dolls all the 
care that she would have given to 
her own children. Thus her 
motherly heart found expression. 


IIT. 


If there was any one fierce and 
rebellious feeling in Marie’s gentle 
breast it was hatred of the Ger- 
mans. She could never forgive 
them for having robbed her dear 
France of Alsace and Lorraine. 
She had read Daudet’s “Derniere 
Classe” and the pathetic story of 
the old Alsatian school-master had 
filled her eyes with tears and her 
heart with indignation. 

As for Hans, he never dreamed 
of a French woman; the whole sex, 
as far as that portion went that 
called itself Francaise, did not exist 
for him. He would stand in front 
of his waxen ideal, softly repeating 
his “Ach! wie schén! kolossal!” 
She was the ideal of a German 
spirit dwelling in a lovely form. 

So weeks rolled by: dozens of 
pianos came to Hans discordant, 
jangled, inharmonious, like insane 
patients and went forth from his 
patient touch sane, and musical. 
Hundreds of dilapidated dolls em- 
erged from the hospital clothed and 
in their right wigs, with new fresh 
legs and arms and all their saw- 
dust vitals in good working order. 

Meantime Marie’s father died and 
she was left alone and after she had 
paid the expenses of his funeral and 
most of the back debts to the doctor 
and apothecary and the patient 
dealers in coal and groceries, she 
was enabled to make a /ittle im- 
provement in her own wardrobe. 
She had a new dark suit that was 
very becoming and though saddened 
by her recent bereavement, as she 
was now relieved of the night care 
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of the old man she was growing 
steadily better in color; a new light 
was beginning to grow in her lovely 
eyes, and her cheeks had a soft 
flush in them, rendered more per- 
ceptible by the very becoming hat 
she wore. 

Still Hans worshipped at the 
plate glass shrine; his waxen Lady 
had changed her gown; the Spring 
styles had come out and his beati- 
fic Madchen had put on a dainty 
robe of soft pearl gray and on her 
head she had a glorious bonnet—in 
every sense of the word fhe toque 
of the town—and over her shoulder 
she wore a violet sunshade: “Ach! 
if only she could schtep down from 
her heights into the schtreet I 
vould follow her to the ends of the 
earth,” murmured Hans’s suscepti- 
ble heart. 

Across the way, the waxen Gen- 
tleman had also donned a spring 
suit with a light drab top coat; in 
one hand he carried his gloves, and 
Marie admired the aristocratic 
nails, the plump roundness of the 
taper fingers: ‘‘Mon Dieu! que belles 
mains que celles de mon bon comte 
Hyacinthe\”’ she would murmur. 

But Count Hyacinthe had eyes 
only for his sweet marquise who 
as faithfully as ever waited for the 
magic word that would make her 
his and him hers forever! 

One beautiful Spring afternoon, 
the hapless adorers, Marie and 
Hans met face to face on the cross- 
ing. How many hundred times 
they had passed each other no one 
can tell. But this time the god or 
the goddess of Love, the influence 
of their approaching planets, Fate 
or whatever it was, resolved to take 
a hand in the quadruple comico- 
tragedy. Hans tried to turn out for 
Marie, Marie for Hans; and while 
they stood rather awkwardly en- 
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deavoring to dodge each other, a 
pair of handsome horses came up 
with reckless speed and Hans with 
more gallantry than is common 
among the men of his nationality, 
seeing that the young lady was in 
imminent danger, suddenly seized 
her in his strong arms and lifting 
her from her feet set her down 
gently on the side-walk. She ap- 
preciated his courtesy and flashed 
upon him a look of gratitude; her 
lovely cerulean eyes beamed upon 
him; a broad smile suddenly 
showed her firm white teeth and 
her “Thank you, sair” was spoken 
in tones that made his heart strings 
vibrate. 

They parted and made their way 
to their daily labors but each had 
something unusual to think about. 
Trifles change the whole current of 
a person’s life! Marie felt as if she 
had been delivered from sudden 
death or at least as if her new gown 
had been saved. And Hans remem- 
bered that exquisitely modulated 
voice and the heavenly blue of those 
two large eyes. 

After that they met every day and 
nodded to each other; gradually 
their greetings became more inti- 
mate and then at last they stopped 
and spoke. He had no resentment 
that she was French, she had the 
eyes of his waxen ideal; but to her 
it was a bitter disappointment that 
the hero of whom she had dreamed 
more than once, dreamed of his res- 
cuing her from greater perils,— 
about whom, in spite of his prosaic 
appearance, and his appalling con- 
trast in dress, in height, in face, in 
everything to her waxen count, she 
had woven a net work of romantic 
thoughts,—should be a German. 
Still he had been her rescuer; she 
was grateful to him and at last she 
let him walk home with her one 
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afternoon and another afternoon and 
another time she allowed him to take 
her to the park and insensibly with- 
out knowing how or why she began 
to look forward to seeing him. 

Several times she accused him vi- 
vaciously of having helped rob her 
of the two provinces that she felt 
so keenly ought to be restored. But 
he, instead of arguing that they had 
been German before ever they were 
French and that their recovery by 
Germany was only an act of long 
delayed justice, looked guilty and 
humble and said so honestly “Ach! 
Mein Gott, if I only could, I vould 
giff them back to you”; and withal 
he was so honest and so good; and 
he tuned her old piano and kept it 
in tune and he liked the music of 
Massenet and Chaminade and 
Augusta Holmés and he sang in his 
high tenor voice such beautiful 
songs that he almost made her for- 
get her first love—the oblivious 
waxen count. 

As for Hans the presence of living 
flesh and blood, the vague evane- 
scent perfume that floated around 
Marie, the touch of her sympathetic 
hand, her piquante ways, her vi- 
vacity, her gay laugh, her contrast 
to anything he had ever seen be- 
fore in his life, made him now look 
almost scornfully on the beauteous 
effigy about which he had erstwhile 
so vainly and passionately dreamed. 

One Sunday, Hans and Marie 
were strolling in the park. It was 
a perfect day in the early summer. 
A wood-thrush was uttering his 
clear bell tones from the top of a 
tall elm; down in the meadow the 
bobolinks were pouring out their 
gurgling notes; the shadows of soft 
white clouds chased one another 
across the iong slopes. Hans and 
Marie sat down on the bank of a 
little brook that came joyously out 
into the open air and ran tumultu- 


ously down the hillside. Marie’s 
hand lay temptingly near; there 
was no one in sight. He timidly 
took it and raised it to his honest 
lips. Marie, with transparent 
coquetry seemed suddenly absorbed 
in watching a flock of crows that 
were circling around a pine tree. 
She did not draw her hand away. 
She knew what was coming and she 
had already made up her mind. 

But when poor Hans, embar- 
rassed and stammering and blush- 
ing, said: “Fraulein Marie, I luff 
you,” she looked at him out of the 
corner of her eyes; the sense of the 
ludicrous suddenly asserted itself. 
The thought that she should be 
listening to an awkward declara- 
tion of love from one of that de- 
tested German race was too much 
for her; she laughed a ringing 
laugh, exclaiming “Don’t call me 
Fraulein—it is horrible’! Then 
with a sudden impulse patted Hans 
on the cheek. He did not know 
what to make of her mood and he 
said in a sort of aggrieved tone: 
“Vy do you laugh at me, Fraulein 
Marie: I dell you I luff you.” 

“T will not be called Fraulein 
Marie, I have told you so,” she re- 
peated, affecting a great show of in- 
dignation and, in her soft musical 
clear voice, she went on: “Why, 
meester von Below how can you 
have ze audace to tell me zet you 
luff me?” 

“But I do” he asserted, gathering 
courage. 

“What have I ever done” she 
asked “to make you sink zat I 
would leesten to such a declara- 
tion? Besides,’ she added with a 
happy inspiration of her native 
coquetry, “I have promised myself 
to marry ze Comte Hyacinthe 
de . 

“Who is he?” demanded Hans 




















with a great access of jealousy, fall- 
ing into the trap which Marie had 
so deftly prepared. 

“Oh! he is so handsome!” ex- 
claimed Marie ecstatically clasping 
her plump hands. 

“Denn I go home” said Hans, a 
tragic look causing a shadow to 
cloud his honest face. 

“Wait a léetle meenute” cried 
Marie laying her hand on his sleeve. 

“My ravissant Comte Hya- 
cinthe—did I tell you his whole 
name?—iss made all of wax” and 
Marie again laughed with that de- 
lectable laugh which was as musi- 
cal as the song of the scarlet tanager 
in the neighboring bush. 

Then she prettily confessed her 
hapless passion for the waxen 
Gentleman; and Hans might have 
himself made a like confession but 
something restrained him and he 
kept it to himself, for while her con- 
fession was a sort of idyl, his yearn- 
ing for the waxen Lady seemed to 
him a sacrilege, now that he had 
found its living, breathing, gracious 
substitute. So he held his peace. 

He still felt awkward and abashed 
but he had the wit to get hold of 
her hand again and, as she did not 
take it away, he said :— 

“You know I luff you and you 
have known it a long time and I 
want you to marry me.” 

“What! I marry a German? 
Nevair!” 

“Denn, let me marry you!” he 
said, recognizing perhaps in her 
overdramatic accent that she was 
not quite serious. 

“Zis iss zey new siege of Paris” 
she exclaimed at last and with a 
deep sigh, “I suppose it iss ze Fate 
of poor France to give up to ze 
horrid Germans!” 

He boldly took Marie into his 
arms and gave her a resounding 
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German smack. Such an unusual 
noise scared a frog into the water: 
it disappeared with a splash and 
doubtless told all its neighbors and 
friends of the queer ways of a man 
with a maid. 

Marie could not help herself. 
The soft loveliness of the day; the 
balmy air, full of the fragrance of 
Summer flowers, the songs of the 
mating birds, the passionate long- 
ings of her own heart, the eager 
wooing of her ardent lover, so genu- 
ine, so honest, so wholesome, so 
naif, so comical and at the same 
time so satisfying, made all oppo- 
sition melt as a snow flake melts 
in a sun beam. 

She suddenly tore herself away 
from the circling pressure of his 
strong arms, jumped to her feet and 
exclaimed :— 

“Eh, Bien! I will marry you but 
come let us walk and remember zis: 
you are nevair to call me Fraulein 
Marie!” 

“Why should I—now?” 
Hans innocently. 

“And I shall nevair call you Hans. 
You shall always be to me Maxi- 
milien—my Max, my dear good 
Max!” and she gave his hand such 
a thrilling pressure that Hans went 
up to the seventh heaven! 


IV. 


The hot Summer weather was pe- 
culiarly trying to the Waxen Gen- 
tleman and Waxen Lady. There 
were awnings over the big plate- 
glass windows but the heat pene- 
trated; it was reflected from the 
wide side-walks starred with glit- 
tering bulls-eyes; it came in 
through the open doors. The light 
garb they wore failed to mitigate its 
torment. The jaunty straw hat 
which Comte Hyacinthe had donned 
was a burden to his clustering 
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curls; the violet parasol which la 
Marquise carried over her rosy 
shoulder could not keep the sun’s 
glaring rays from reflecting into her 
eyes. It seemed to them both as 
if they must escape from the city. 
As he looked across at his beauti- 
ful vis-a-vis he could see how waxen 
tears were starting from her blue 
eyes and running down her cheeks, 
now growing pallid under the stifl- 
ing confinement. Tears, sympa- 
thetic tears began to roll down his 
cheeks, rolled and then set, as 
waxen tears will. Two teary 
models were no help to trade. 
They themselves felt that they were 
derelict to their duty but they 
could not help it. 

At last one day the proprietors 
of the two shops received a visit 
from a Hebrew dealer in second- 
hand clothing. 

“Mein Gott in Himmel, vot for 
gut is they to you? Deir golor is 
all gerunnen unt deir cheeks mit 
schpots gedaubt. I vill gif you zwei 
taler for him.” 

For the Marquise he offered the 
same sum and he secured them both. 

They were indeed reduced from 
their former grandeur. What 
clothes they now wore were not so 
immaculate, were not by any 
means a la mode; but now they 
were together, now they were side 
by side. She sat all day in a rock- 
ing-chair, never more graceful. Her 
tears were carefully scraped away 





and her color was restored. He 
stood so near to her that he could 
touch her hand; he could look down 
into her face; when no one was 
lookng he could whisper sweet 
words into her shell like ear. But 
oh the heat! One hot wave suc- 
ceeded another and they were meant 
for a different station, for a more 
equable climate. 

“Mein Gott in Himmel, 1 vos 
made von bad bargain!” exclaimed 
Isaac Scharfenstein, as he ruefully 
noted how his waxen figures had 
languished under the pitiless tem- 
perature. The waxen perspiration 
had absolutely ruined their com- 
plexions. They were no longer fit 
to display Herr Scharfenstein’s ex- 
traordinary bargains in second-hand 
raiment. He sold them for old 
wax. 

The most pathetic passage in 
Dante is where Paolo and Fran- 
cesca are carried on the wind of 
passion through the Second Circle 
of the Inferno, arm in arm, breast 
to breast, never resting. Those two 
hapless mortals suffered the penalty 
for their guilty happiness but it was 
mitigated by suffering forever to- 
gether. 

One implacable day in August, 
when there was no comfort in the 
air, when life even to the optimistic 
was a burden, the two waxen figures 
were cast into the melting kettle. 

Like Paolo and Francesca they 
were united, never again to be 
parted. 
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Boston as an Art Centre 


By Wiit1amM Howe Downes 


HEN, in the summer of 1903, 

thirty-six thousand school 

teachers from all parts of the 
United States held a convention in 
Boston, many complimentary re- 
marks were made as to the hospi- 
tality of the Bostonians, their cour- 
tesy to strangers, and the great num- 
ber of interesting, historic and ar- 
tistic things to be seen in and about 
the city. If the Bostonians were 
much interested in the delegates, 
and desirous to have them enjoy 
their visit, they on their part seemed 
to be both astonished and pleased 
to find that the Bostonians were so 
human. They had been told, it ap- 
pears, that Boston people were cold, 
distant, and snobbish; and their 
evident delight on finding that this 
reputation was unjust was almost 
pathetic. At the close of the con- 
vention, one of the newspapers 
printed almost three columns of in- 
terviews with the teachers, and 
among the amiable expressions of 
opinion about Boston we find this: 
“Dr. Frank M. McMurray of New 
York, one of the professors at Co- 
lumbia University, says he has al- 
ways considered Boston the real art 
centre of the country.” Only four 
months before this episode, Mr. 
Herbert Croly had written, in the 
Architectural Record, the statement 
that “Boston had almost ceased to 
be, not only a literary but an art 
centre.” It becomes an interesting 
question, then, which of these gen- 
tlemen is right? Is Boston an art 
centre? Before we can answer that 
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question satisfactorily, we shall have 
to define the true meaning of the 
phrase. 

What constitutes an art centre? 
May it not be fairly defined as a city 
in which a large body of professional 
artists have their homes; a city 
which possesses important art mu- 
seums, art schools, art societies, art 
collections; a city which has within 
its confines notable monuments of 
art; a community that has the ad- 
vantage of artistic traditions, mani- 
fests a marked degree of interest in 
artistic matters, holds many art ex- 
hibitions, spends much money for 
works of art, has a definite public 
policy as to civic art embodied in 
legislation with respect to monu- 
ments, parks, architecture, advertis- 
ing abuses, and public improve- 
ments? These, with other particu- 
lars, are germane to the question. 
And if Boston’s title to the distinc- 
tion of being an art centre rests upon 
the evidence on such points, let us 
examine the evidence candidly. We 
shall be convinced that neither Mr. 
McMurray nor Mr. Croly is wholly 
right. Boston is not the real art 
centre of the country; but it is an 
art centre of importance, and shows 
no signs of ceasing to be such. 

Although Boston people have the 
reputation of being somewhat com- 
placent with regard to their city, as 
a matter of fact a great majority of 
them are not so proud of the city as 
they ought to be. One is far more 
likely to hear the praise of Boston 
from the mouths of strangers than 
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from Bostonians. The most en- 
thusiastic admirer of Boston that I 
have met is a literary and artistic 
personage whose home is in Wash- 





ington,—unquestionably the least 
ugly city in America,— and who is 
perfectly familiar with Paris. It is 


conceivable that those who have 
lived all their lives in Boston are 
scarcely able to realize all the parti- 
culars in which it excels other cities, 
since they have not had the opportu- 
nity for comparison; but let them 
go away and dwell in other Ameri- 
can cities, and it is noticeable that 
they are not long in feeling the dif- 
ference; this, we may presume, 
is the reason why former residents 
of Boston are among her most ar- 
dent partisans; the phenomenon 
is only a parallel to the passionate 
patriotism of the exile. Again, 
though not much is said nowadays 
on the subject, there has been, we 
are aware, enough of the spirit cf 
local pride in the breasts of the older 
generation—the solid men of Bos- 
ton—to make them willing to take 
some pains and make some real 
sacrifices in order that their city 
should cut a presentable figure in 
the eyes of mankind; and it is to be 
hoped that this old-time spirit has 
not entirely died out even in our day. 

Ridicule, like death, loves a shin- 
ing mark. Boston, which has ever 
been a target for satire, takes it in 
good part, and, if the jest be fresh 
enough—for I will venture to para- 
phrase Shakespeare and say that a 
jest’s prosperity lies in its freshness 
—is ready to join in the laugh. This 
freedom from undue sensitiveness 
under the imputations of pedantry, 
priggishness, egotism, and other un- 
lovely traits lent to them in the ex- 
travagant anecdotes, goes far to 
make it clear that the Bostonians 
are not troubled in their consciences, 
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and I am inclined to believe that 
their indifference to gibes of the sort 
alluded to is quite unassumed. It 
is true enough that Boston is the 
home and headquarters for all kinds 
of strange fads, but let it be remem- 
bered that her chief fad from the 
beginning has been philanthropy, 
and that wherever tyranny, wrong, 
and cruelty exist in the world, there 
Soston is most heartily hated. But, 
a nos moutons. 

Although Boston is the home of 
an army of professional artists, a 
fact that will not be questioned by 
any one who is familiar with the 
city, precise and trustworthy statis- 
tics are curiously difficult to obtain. 
The most numerous class of artists 
are the musicians. In the business 
directory for 1903 I find the names 
of more than eight hundred teach- 
ers of music, which is perhaps the 
best clue to the total number of per- 
sons whose livelihood is music in 
one form or another. Of painters 
I have made a little census of my 
own, and I find that there are over 
five hundred, possibly as many as 
six hundred, in Greater Boston. The 
architects number about three hun- 
dred and fifty. Literary artists and 
actors do not exist as distinct 
classes in any directories, and I am 
at a loss to make even a good guess 
as to their numbers. There are 
twelve theatres, but the player- 
folk are so constantly on the road 
under our system that it would be 
hard to name the domiciles of most 
actors. 1 may note that there are 
nearly one hundred picture dealers; 
over a hundred engravers; and that 
the number of sculptors is insigni- 
ficant. It is therefore obvious that 
any attempt to make an exact local 
census of artists is, in the nature of 
the case, futile. But indirect evi- 
dence that bears on the question we 
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are considering is supplied in abun- 
dance by other data than statistics. 

There is significance in the facts 
that the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects is the oldest organization of 
members of this important profes- 
sion in the United States; that the 
Copley Society’s loan exhibition of 
John Singer Sargent’s pictures in 
1899 was the most notable art ex- 
hibition ever held in America; that 
mural painting in this country had 
its origin in Boston; and that Bos- 
ton was the first American city to 
establish a municipal Art Commis- 
sion. I shall be able to adduce 
many other pertinent facts bearing 
on the question at issue, but at this 
point I wish to say a few words 
about monuments. 

No other American city is so rich 
as Boston in its monuments, using 
that term in its wider sense, as in- 
cluding historic buildings, rather 
than in the restricted sense of me- 
morials only. The Public Library, 
Trinity Church, and the Bulfinch 
State-House are monuments, as well 
as Bunker Hill’s granite obelisk, Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens’s incomparable 
Shaw high-relief bronze, and ‘French 
and Potter’s spirited equestrian 
statue of General Hooker. When 
we read in Shakespeare of “our 
bruiséd arms hung up for monu- 
ments,” we are reminded that we 
have our Massachusetts battle- 
flags, tattered and worn, among our 
proudest monuments. The Old 
North and the Old South meeting- 
houses are historic monuments; in 
truth, at every turn, in old Boston, 
the stranger meets with inspiring 
relics of the history of the country, 
which are held in reverence and 
piously preserved. At this hour the 
city is constructing a bridge across 
the Charles River which will be a 
most imposing and artistic monu- 
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ment. The place is full of what we 
often hear called monuments to the 
public spirit of the community: I 
will mention only the Marine Park 
at City Point, and the scores of play- 
grounds for the poor which are pro- 
vided in every quarter of the city 
with a liberality and wisdom that 
are recognized everywhere as excep- 
tional. These are among the things 
of which Bostonians ought to be 
proud. 

As to artistic institutions, Greater 
Boston has four art museums, nanie- 
ly: the Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Isabella Stuart Gardner Museum in 
the Fenway, the William Hayes 
Fogg Art Museum (Harvard Uni- 
versity), and the Germanic Mu- 
seum of Harvard University. I 
doubt if any city of its size in the 
world can equal this quartette of 
art museums. Not even the citi- 
zens of Boston appreciate the im- 
portance, the riches, the unique feat- 
ures of these four institutions. I 
need not dwell long on the collec- 
tions, but it is pertinent to point out 
a few of the respects in which they 
lead. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
although only a little more than 
thirty years old, has reached a po- 
sition of primacy as to several of 
its departments, and I think it may 
be said to have only one rival in the 
United States. It is quite generally 
known that its Japanese department, 
with its more than three thousand 
paintings, its eighty-eight hundred 
prints, its fifty-three hundred pieces 
of pottery, its fourteen hundred 
specimens of metal work, its four 
hundred lacquers, and its rich array 
of netsuké, wood carvings, embroid- 
eries, etc., is the finest in the world. 
It is not so widely known that its 
department of classical antiquities, 
with its thirteen hundred Greek 
vases, its thousand specimens of 
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terra-cottas, its two hundred objects 
in marble or stone, its three hun- 
dred and sixty-six bronzes, its one 
hundred and seventy-one gems, its 
six hundred coins, its three hundred 
pieces of glass, its one hundred and 
fifty-five examples of jewelry and 
ornaments, etc., is, far and away, 
the richest in America. Nor is it 
generally realized that the print de- 
partment, with its seventy-four 
thousand engravings, etchings, litho- 
graphs, etc., has no equal elsewhere 
on this continent. 

The Museum of Fine Arts is in 
strong hands, and its future is in no 
way doubtful. It is about to build 
for its collections a new home, 
which will have plenty of room for 
progressive expansion, with abun- 
dance of light and air; and if this 
edifice shall be commensurate with 
the treasures it is to contain, as it 
probably will be, it must take an 
advanced place among the great 
public museums of the world. 

Near by stands the lately estab- 
lished wonder-house of Mrs. Gard- 
ner, Fenway Court, with its mag- 
nificent collections of old Italian 
sculptures and paintings, its artistic 
and historic furniture and furnish- 
ings, unequalled in America, and of 
particular interest as the accumula- 
tions of a singularly gifted and ener- 
getic collector whose personal taste 
is reflected in each item of the enor- 
mous collections, installed in a Goth- 
ic residence of royal character and 
proportions. The artistic intention 
and scheme of the whole establish- 
ment is organic, including the struc- 
ture of the shell as well as its con- 
tents. Mrs. Gardner’s three paint- 
ings by Raphael, two paintings by 
Titian, four paintings by Rem- 
brandt, two paintings by Holbein, 
two paintings by Botticelli, with 
her examples of Veronese, Tinto- 
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retto, Correggio, Tiepolo, Giorgione, 
Mantegna, Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
Fra Filippo Lippi, Fiorenzo di Lo- 
renzo, Carlo Crivelli, Bronzino, 
Agnolo Gaddi, Francesco Squar- 
cione, Pinturicchio, Velasquez, Ru- 
bens, Van Dyck, Diirer, Sir Anthony 
More, TerBorch, Van der Meer of 
Delft, Clouet, Romney, Pourbus, 
and other masters, form a priceless 
collection, in which the examples 
are, with practically no exceptions, 
of a high order of quality, but the 
pictures are only a part of her col- 
lections, and they are no more won- 
derful than her sculptures by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Luca and Andrea 
della Robbia, Mino da Fiesole, An- 
tonio Rossellino, Benedetto da Ma- 
jano, and a host of anonymous 
artists of the Italian Renaissance. 
Indeed, a lengthy article would be 
required,—an article,doI say? Yes, 
a volume,—to do any sort of justice 
to the Gardner Museum. 

The two museums of art apper- 
taining to Harvard University are 
relatively small, being still in their 
early stages of development. The 
William Hayes Fogg Art Museum 
possesses the valuable Gray collec- 
tion of engravings, which was be- 
queathed to Harvard College, with 
provision for its increase and main- 
tenance, by the Hon. Francis C. 
Gray, LL. D., of the class of 1809. 
It also possesses the Randall col- 
lection of engravings, containing 
about twenty thousand prints and 
drawings, which was bequeathed 
to Harvard College by Dr. John 
Witt Randall, of the class of 1834. 
Among the antique sculptures are: a 
Greek marble statue of Aphrodite, 
a Greek marble statue of Meleager, 
a Graeco-Roman sarcophagus relief 
in marble representing a Battie of 
Amazons, and a head of Aphrodite 
in marble; and among the ancient 
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paintings are: a Florentine taberna- 
colo of the fifteenth century in 
tempera, an “Adoration of the Magi” 
of the school of Ferrara, fifteenth 
century, a portrait of a Procurator 
of St. Mark, a Venetian oil painting 
of the sixteenth century having the 
characteristics of the work of Tin- 
toretto, and several other important 
works. 

The Germanic Museum has a most 
interesting collection, unique out- 
side of Germany, of copies after an- 
tique and mediaeval German sculp- 
tures, for the most part the generous 
donation of the German Emperor 
in 1903. Here are to be seen such 
marvels of old plastic art as the 
Golden Gate of the cathedral of 
Freiburg; the great bronze doors of 
the Hildesheim cathedral; the small 
portal of the Liebfrauenkirche at 
Trier; the bishop’s throne from Ulin 
cathedral, the work of George 
Syrlin; the bronze sepulchre of 
Hans Sebald by Peter Visscher in 
the Sebaldskirche at Nuremburg; 
Gottfried Schadow’s equestrian stat- 
ue of Frederick the Great at Stettin; 
the wonderful sculptures in the ca- 
thedrat of Naumburg, comprising 
the series of reliefs illustrating the 
Passion, and the portrait statues of 
the Founders; the figures symboliz- 
ing the Church and the Synagogue 
at the south portal of the Stras- 
bourg cathedral; the series of heads 
of dying warriors by Andreas 
Schliiter in the arsenal at Berlin; 
several statues from the Bamberg 
cathedral; the choir screen from the 
cathedral of St. Michael in Hilde- 
sheim; the bronze baptismal font of 
the twelfth century from Hilde- 
sheim; and the Bernward column 
from Hildesheim, twelfth century, 
with its high reliefs illustrating the 
life of Jesus, running in a spiral 
from top to bottom, after the 
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manner of the Column of Trajan. 
And nowhere else in America may 
these magnificent and touching 
monuments of Teutonic genius be 
seen. The German Emperor 
showed his good judgment as well 
as his good will in this princely gift 
to Harvard. It is a highly impres- 
sive and interesting collection, and 
should before long be housed in a 
building worthy of it. 

Mural painting in America, as I 
have said, had its origin in Boston. 
The elaborate system of interior 
decoration in Trinity Church, de- 
vised by John LaFarge, was the 
first important work of the kind in 
the United States. In the neighbor- 
ing building, on the other side of 
Copley square, the Public Library, 
are the more recent and more fa- 
mous mural paintings by Puvis de 
Chavannes, John S. Sargent and Ed- 
win A. Abbey. In the Massachu- 
setts State-House, on Beacon Hill, 
are mural works, five in number, by 
Henry Oliver Walker, Edward Sim- 
mons and Robert Reid, depicting 
pivotal events in the history of the 
Commonwealth. As the Trinity 
Church mural decorations were the 
earliest in America, so the Public 
Library mural decorations are the 
most famous; for the endless stream 
of sight-seers which flows up and 
down the great stairway of the Pub- 
lic Library every day in the year 
carries the renown of the institution 
and its contents to the four corners 
of the earth. How much of the in- 
terest is due to the architecture, 
how much to the mural paintings, 
and how much to the collection of 
books, second only in size to that 
of the Library of Congress, so far 
as American libraries are concerned, 
it is impossible to determine; but 
we may be certain that in its noble 
architecture, rich decorations, and 
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great collection of books, the Bos- 
ton Public Library is_ entirely 
worthy of all its international celeb- 
rity. 

But in addition to its institutional 
assets, its living and producing 
artists, and its existing monuments, 
a city entitled to consideration as an 
art centre must have its history, tra- 
ditions, and atmosphere; and if Bos- 
ton does not possess these, where 
will you look for them on this side 
of the Atlantic? The very nomen- 
clature of the place reminds us that 
great painters, architects, landscape 
architects, poets, philosophers, his- 
torians, divines, and scholars have 
lived in Boston and are nor forgot- 
ten. Not content with naming a 
whole quarter of the city (the east- 
ern portion of ward twenty-five) 
for Allston, we have besides an Alls- 
ton street, Allston square, Allston 
place, Allston heights, Allston ter- 
race, and a Washington Allston 
school. Copley is honored in the 
name of the most conspicuous square 
in the city and in the name of an 
important and influential artistic 
society. Gilbert Stuart’s name has 
been given to a public school and to 
a street. The most eminent of the 
early architects is commemorated in 
the popular and significant cogno- 
men of the Bulfinch State-House. 
A beautiful park is named for 
Frederick Law Olmsted. We have 
also Longfellow Park, Longfellow 
street, Lowell Park, Lowell street, 
Philips Brooks House; Emerson 
Hall, Holmes Field, Holmes avenue, 
Channing Hall, Whittier street, 
Parker street, Hawthorne street, 
Palfrey street, Dana street, Trum- 
bull street. We are reminded by 
such names of the fact that Boston 
has been the cradle of arts in 
America as well as of political lib- 
erty. Because the greatest of her 


poets are dead in no degree lessens 
either their glory or hers. Their 
works do live after them, and are 
neither forgot nor neglected. Poets 
and other artists do not cease to 
exert their civilizing influence after 
they have passed away; on the con- 
trary their influence is often more 
potent, more vital, after they have 
left us, than before. Nor are the 
influence and fame of Copley, Stuart, 
Allston, Trumbull, Bulfinch and 
Olmsted, Longfellow, Lowell, Emer- 
son, Holmes, and the rest confined 
to Boston, to New England, or even 
to America. No complete account 
of the artistic, intellectual and moral 
movements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the New World can be 
written without giving a conspicu- 
ous place to the names of these 
leaders of thought and action who 
have made deep and lasting marks 
upon the history of their time. 
Were Boston ever to become indif- 
ferent to the lustre shed upon the 
whole nation by such sons of hers 
as these, it would indeed be her day 
of shame. 

Perhaps the greatest service ren- 
dered to mankind by any of them 
are those of him who has but lately 
passed away, full of years and 
honors,—the supreme artist in his 
glorious field of work, chief of all 
landscape architects. When we re- 
member what has been accom- 
plished, not only in Boston, but in 
almost every large American city 
as well, during the last half century, 
under the direct inspiration of this 
peerless artist; when we recall 
what a magic transformation has 
taken place, how beauty has been 
made to supplant ugliness, order to 
take the place of chaos, and the 
noblest of all scenes and prospects 
called into being where there was 
nothing but squalor and dreary 
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wastes; when we contemplate this 
apparent miracle of constructive 
genius, we are amazed and awed by 
the mighty work of Frederick Law 
Olmsted, and our gratitude and ad- 
miration can hardly be too great. 
Like all great artists, his concep- 
tions and methods were simple in 
the extreme, and he obtained his 
most impressive results by conform- 
ing loyally to the laws of nature. 
His views concerning his own art 
were so sagacious, his motives were 
so pure and generous, his purposes 
so beneficent and humane, that I am 
inclined to believe he will go down 
in history as the most useful if not 
the greatest of nineteenth century 
American artists. 

In his “Notes on the Plan of 
Franklin Park and related matters,” 
published by the Department of 
Parks, Boston, 1886, he wrote as fol- 
lows: “A man’s eyes cannot be 
as much occupied as they are in large 
cities by artificial things, or by 
natural things seen under obvious- 
ly artificial conditions, without a 
harmful effect; first on his mental 
and nervous system, and ultimateiy 
on his entire constitutional organi- 
zation. That relief from this evil is 
to be obtained through recreation is 
often said, without sufficient dis- 
crimination as to the nature of the 
recreation required. The several 
varieties of recreation to be obtained 
in churches, newspapers, theatres, 
picture galleries, billiard rooms, 
base ball grounds, trotting courses, 
and flower gardens, may each serve 
to supply a mitigating influence. 
An influence is desirable, however, 
that, acting through the eye, shall 
be more than mitigative, that shall 
be antithetical, reversive, and anti- 
dotal. Such an influence is found 
in... the enjoyment of pleasing 
rural scenery. Given sufficient 
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space, scenery of much simpler ele- 
ments than are found in the site of 
Franklin Park may possess the 
soothing charm which lies in the 
qualities of breadth, distance, depth, 
intricacy,atmospheric perspective, 
and mystery. It may have pictur- 
esque passages, (that is to say, more | 
than picturesque objects or pictur- 
esque ‘bits’). It may have passages, 
indeed, of an aspect approaching 
grandeur and sublimity... As a 
seat of learning and an ‘Academy’, 
Boston is yet the most metropolitan 
of American cities. The Park, if 
designed, formed and conducted dis- 
creetly to that end, will be an im- 
portant addition to the advantages 
possessed by the city in the Athe- 
naeum, in the Museum of Art, in 
the examples of art presented in 
some recent structures and their em- 
bellishments, and in the societies 
and clubs through which students 
are brought into community with 
men of knowledge, broad views, and 
sound sentiment in art. To see 
something of its value in this re- 
spect, imagine a ground as near the 
centre of exchange of the city as the 
Agassiz Museum or the Cambridge 
Observatory, in which, for years, 
care has been taken to cherish 
broad passages of scenery, formed 
by hills, dales, rocks, woods, and 
humbler growths natural to the cir- 
cumstances, without effort to obtain 
effects in the least of a ‘bric-a-brac’, 
‘Jappy, or in any way exotic or 
highly seasoned quality. What 
would be the value of such a piece 
of property as an adjunct of a school 
of art? The words of a great literary 
artist may suggest the answer: ‘You 
will never love art till you love what 
she mirrors better’.” 

Such were the thoughts of the 
author of the park system of Boston, 
that metropolitan park system which 
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is the crowning glory of the city and 
the state, in which kindly nature has 
been intelligently seconded by art 
in the development of a vast and un- 
surpassed chain of pleasure grounds, 
from the Blue Hills of Milton to 
the Middlesex Fells, and from the 
shores of Revere and Nantasket to 
the remotest banks of the Charles, 
the Mystic and the Neponset,—a 
scheme as remarkable for its organic 
unity as for its endless variety, the 
extent of which stirs the imagina- 
tion by its boldness, and the de- 
tails of which are marked by every 
conceivable kind of landscape charm 
and picturesque beauty preserved 
for all time; as extraordinary a 
monument to the farsighted public 
spirit of the Commonwealth as it is 
to the genius of Olmsted. 

Yet the central and unique fea- 
ture, still to come, which, after 
years of determined opposition, has 
at length been secured by the legis- 
lation of 1903,—the Charles River 
Basin improvement—means more 
for Boston, as a direct investment 
in civic order, cleanliness, dignity 
and beauty, than any other part of 
the development of the park sys- 
tem; will go farther towards making 
Boston in certain of its aspects the 
noblest American city than any pre- 
vious step in the planning and build- 
ing of the city; and, as a hopeful 
experiment in the direction of utiliz- 
ing intelligently the banks of a river 
flowing through a densely popu- 
lous quarter, has the most vital 
interest for all cities similarly situ- 
ated which have not already de- 
stroyed all their opportunities of 
profiting by their riparian privileges. 
The history of the inception, de- 
velopment, and final success of the 
Charles River Basin im>rovement 


project, with its essential adjunct of 
a dam and lock occupying substan- 
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tially the site of the present Craigie 
bridge, for the purpose of holding 
back all tides and of maintaining, in 
the basin above the dam, a substan- 
tially permanent water level not less 
than eight feet above Boston base, 
thus doing away with the noisome 
mud flats which now render the ad- 
jacent territory almost uninhabitable 
in the summer, and infinitely better- 
ing the appearance as well as the 
sanitary condition of the river banks, 
is an interesting and _ instructive 
chapter in artistic and hygienic legis- 
lation for cities. How the three 
principal elements of opposition 
were overcome by a policy of tact, 
conciliation and opportunism, so 
that Chapter 465 of the Acts and 
1QO03 the 
statute books of the Commonwealth 
today, we either know or can 
shrewdly guess. The hostility of 
the influential residents on the 
“water side” of street was 
eliminated or neutralized by a ma- 
terial concession to their interests; 
that is to say, by striking out the 
clause in the original plan which 
called for the filling-in of a strip of 


Resolves’ of stands on 


Beacon 


land wide enough to permit the 
building of an additional row of 
houses on the Boston side of the 


Basin, and substituting a relatively 
inoffensive provision for a strip just 
wide enough for an esplanade, with 
drives, walks, trees and shrubbery, 
between the existing houses on the 
Beacon street and 
the embankment. By reading be- 
tween the lines of the act as it 
stands, it is perceived that section 
11 must have had its teeth drawn, 
so far as the Beacon street people 
are concerned. Section I1 runs 
thus: “The board of park commis- 
sioners of the city of Boston may, 
with the approval of the mayor, 
build a wall or embankment on the 


“water side” of 
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Boston side of the Charles River 
beginning at a point in the south- 
west corner of the stone wall of the 
Charlesbank, thence running 
southerly by a straight or curved 
line to a point in Charles River not 
more than three hundred feet distant 
westerly from the Harbor Commis- 
sioners’ line, measuring on a line 
perpendicular to the said commis- 
sioners’ line at its intersection with 
the southerly line of Mount Vernon 
street, but in no place more than 
three hundred feet westerly from 
said commissioners’ line; thence 
continuing southerly and westerly 
by a curved line to a point one hun- 
dred feet or less from the wall in 
the rear of Beacon street; thence by 
a line substantially parallel with 
said wall to the easterly line of the 
Back Bay Fens, extended to inter- 
sect said parallel line.” 

Of course, the ideal water park 
at this point would be immeasurably 
improved in appearance by having 
the houses along its banks face the 
Basin instead of turning their backs 
upon it; but when one can not get all 
that one wants, the part of wisdom 
is to take what one can get; there- 
fore I find it good policy on the part 
of the promoters of the project— 
the original bill was drawn by a 
joint board consisting of the State 
Board of Health and the Metropoli- 
tan Park Commissioners, and it was 
a favorite project of the lamented 
Charles Eliot,—to yield a minor 
point in order to attain success for 
the larger purpose in view. 

Then there was the stout oppo- 
sition of the Land and Harbor 
Commissioners of Boston to be met. 
This board held, and brought expert 
witnesses to testify, that the dam- 
ming of the Charles so near its 
mouth would result in serious injury 
to the channel of Boston harbor, by 
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removing or modifying the scouring 
of the currents; but this theory was 
so thoroughly and _ convincingly 
traversed by eminent expert wit- 
nesses on the other side that, after a 
long series of hearings, and much 
evidence pro and con, the weight of 
the testimony seemed to rest with 
the advocates of the project; at all 
events, the opposition from this par- 
ticular quarter was seriously weak- 
ened. 

There remained, finally, the hos- 
tility of the United States War De- 
partment, whose consistent and 
habitual policy of resistance to all 
attempts to close or impede the 
navigation of rivers is well known. 
In order to overcome its opposition 
to the construction of the dam, a 
huge lock, not less than three hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length between 
the gates, forty feet in width, and 
thirteen feet in depth below Boston 
base, was provided for, and it was 
shown that the commerce of the 
Charles above the site of Craigie 
bridge was insignificant, consisting 
merely of fuel and building ma- 
terials in comparatively small quan- 
tities; further, that this commerce 
was diminishing rather than increas- 
ing, owing to two factors,—first, the 
superior facilities offered by the rail- 
roads; and, second, the progressive 
removal of manufactories and coal- 
yards from the shores of the river 
because of the successive seizures 
of those shores for park purposes 
by the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sioners. Thus, by shrewd argument, 
timely concessions, and cogent dem- 
onstrations of the positive advan- 
tages to be gained, the cause was 
won, after a pretty fight, in which 


both sides were represented by 


weighty and sagacious advocates; 
and, unless such men as the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Board of 
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Health and the Metropolitan Park 
Commission, backed by President 
Eliot, former Mayor Matthews, and 
President Pritchett of the Institute 
of Technology, are gravely mis- 
taken, Greater Boston has now en- 
tered upon a policy with regard to 
the Charles River and its Basin 
which is destined to have far-reach- 
ing effects on the future develop- 
ment of this important and beauti- 
ful portion of its domain; effects 
which may be decisive in turning 
the central metropolitan region 
toward an architectural and monu- 
mental ideal more ambitious and 
more majestic than anything yet at- 
tempted in America on so great a 
scale, with the single exception of 
the New Washington planned by 


the recent report of the McKim- . 


Burnham commission. 

In naming and grouping the 
several characteristics of an art 
centre, I alluded to a definite pub- 
lic policy as to civic art, and I had 
in mind especially four subjects up- 
on which Massachusetts, acting for 
Boston, has taken what may be con- 
sidered advanced ground. The 
metropolitan park system we have 
already glanced at in speaking of 
Olmsted and the Charles River 
Basin improvement, and that we 
need not revert to except to say that 
the taking of something over four- 
teen thousand acres of land for pur- 
poses of recreation in the metropoli- 
tan district, and the expenditure of 
something. over twelve millions for 
the municipal park system, proves 
that the million people of Greater 
Boston fully realize the opportuni- 
ties and obligations in this matter 
of a great metropolitan community, 
are confident of the future growth 
and prosperity of the district, and 
of the ability of the population to 
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take care of the financial burden in- 
volved in such a vast enterprise. 
The other three questions upon 
which the Commonwealth has taken 
enlightened action in behalf of the 
city are the establishment of the 
Boston Art Commission, the regula- 
tion of the height of buildings, and 
prohibition of advertising abuses on 
the borders of parks and parkways. 
While New York is still allowing 
the erection of scores of Babylonic 
sky-scrapers, edifices which, for the 
most part, are at once inartistic 
monstrosities and immoral impo- 
sitions, since they rob whole neigh- 
borhoods of sunlight and air, besides 
imperilling the entire city by their 
liability to start unmanageable con- 
flagations, Boston enjoys the bene- 
fit of a law which makes it impos- 
sible to build beyond the height of 
one hundred and twenty-five feet 
from the ground,—a _ restriction 
which is not as radical as it should 
be, doubtless, but which, on the 
other hand, is so much more radical 
than the restrictions of any other 
large city in the United States, that 
it marks the extreme point to which 
legislation on this subject has been 
pushed in a country where individu- 
al freedom to create public nuisances 
is so zealously guarded. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet is too 
much, but it is not so bad as two 
hundred and fifty feet, for instance. 
Eleven stories is the virtual limit 
of height under the Boston law, and 
that, in these days, relative to the 
New York standard, is not so very 
high. Better, far better, is the 


Parisian building law, which, by fix- 
ing the extreme limit of height at 
about sixty-six feet (twenty metres), 
makes it practically impossible to put 
up a building higher than six stories. 
Such a regulation as this takes into 
account three important things :— 
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the safety of the city, its general 
appearance with reference to archi- 
tectural symmetry and proportion, 
and the right of the inhabitants to 
enjoy each his or her due share of 
air and daylight. Until an Ameri- 
can city shows, by official action, an 
equal consideration for the rights 
of its people, its architectural ap- 
pearance, and its safety, we must 
be contented to remain the conscious 
inferiors of the Parisians in some 
of the most fundamental essentials 
of civilization. 

Boston was the first American 
city to create a municipal art com- 
mission for the purpose of control- 
ling the erection and location of 
statues, fountains, ornamental 
arches and gateways, monuments 
and memorials of any kind, and to 
give its advice, at the request of the 
mayor, aldermen or common council, 
as to the suitability of the design 
for any public building, bridge, or 
other structure. Two valuable pre- 
cedents with respect to the disposal 
of undesirable public monuments 
have been afforded in recent years 
by the action of the municipal 
authorities. The Coggswell foun- 
tain, a paltry and lamentable com- 
position, which had been placed in 
a particularly conspicuous part of 
the Common, was summarily re- 
moved, and has neither been seen 
nor heard of since,—a municipal 
coup de main which almost justifies 
the existence of the Board of Alder- 
men. The portrait statue of Colonel 
Thomas N. Cass, of the Ninth Regi- 
ment,—a small granite figure, which, 
by general consent, was not calcu- 
lated to reflect honor either on the 
gallant soldier himself or on the 
community that sanctioned such a 
memorial,—was removed from its lo- 
cation in the Public Garden, and an 
excellent bronze statue by Richard 
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Brooks was set up in its place. Two 
delicate problems were thus solved. 
The Coggswell fountain deserved 
no consideration, and no considera- 
tion was given to it; the Cass statue 
was, with all its shortcomings, a 
well-meant memorial to a brave of- 
ficer and a useful regiment, there- 
fore it was removed only to be sup- 
planted by a worthier successor. 
Of the two measures cited, the 
latter is the wiser in most cases, and 
provides a precedent which may be 
commended to other cities which 
have accepted, not wisely, but too 
courteously, such impossible gifts 
as the Bolivar equestrian statue in 
New York, which has been taken 
from its pedestal, but not replaced, 
as it should be, by a better statue. 
The establishment of the Boston Art 
Commission was not a day too early, 
and it was followed by the creation 
of a similar board in New York. [t 
may be taken for granted that no 
more Coggswell fountains nor Boli- 
vars will rise to vex the citizens of 
these two cities. We shall still see 
more or less mediocre monuments 
built, but it is not possible today 
‘for absurd and hopeless travesties 
upon art to be dumped in our public 
grounds as they once were without 
let or hindrance. 

It remains to mention the recently 
enacted law against advertising 
abuses. This act, passed in 1903, 
simply provides that the Metropoli- 
tan Park Commission and the officer 
or officers having charge of public 
parks and parkways in any city or 
town may make “such reasonable 
rules and regulations respecting the 
display of signs, posters or adver- 
tisements in, or near to, and visible 
from public parks and parkways en- 
trusted to their care, as they may 
deem necessary for preserving the 
objects for which such parks and 
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parkways are established and main- 
tained.” Under the authority of 
this act, the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners of the City of Boston issued 
a notice on July 7, 1903, to the effect 
that within five hundred feet of a 
parkway or boundary road of any 
park “no person shall display ... any 
sign, poster or advertisement, except 
such as relates only to the business 
conducted on the premises, and 
none shall be so displayed on the 
outside of a building, except signs 
on stone, metal, wood, or glass, not 
exceeding fifteen inches in width, 
and these shall be displayed only 
on windows, one on each side of 
any entrance, and one in one other 
place provided, however, that 
signs, posters or advertisements not 
exceeding in size three feet by four 
feet and relating only to the selling 
or letting of premises may be dis- 
played as aforesaid on such prem- 
ises; and providing further that no 
sign, poster or advertisement shall 
be displayed as aforesaid on or 
above a roof or by painting on a 
building, wall, or fence.” 

At this writing, the above-named 
rules and regulations are not obeyed, 
and it is evidently the purpose of 
those whose interests are affected 
by them to test the constitutionality 
of the rules, and possibly also the 
act itself, in the courts. It will 
soon be made clear, therefore, 
whether the Commonwealth and the 
3oston Park Commissioners have 
gone beyond their legitimate powers 
in attempting to regulate in a mild 
degree this admitted and arrogant 
evil; if it shall turn out that they 
have done so, we may presume that 
the fault lies in the form rather than 
in the intention of the regulations, 
which are assuredly for the public 
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good, and are supported by public 
sentiment, so far as it has made 
itself heard. In fact, if one may 
judge from the emphatic and fre- 
quent remarks of travellers on 
trains, steam-boats, trolley-cars, and 
other public conveyances, it appears 
probable that more sweeping re- 
strictive measures, such as_ those 
recently inaugurated in some Ger- 
man cities, would meet with general 
approval if a legal way could be 
found to reach the advertising nui- 
sance without infringing on vested 
rights. 

If I have not cited better reasons 
for conceding to Boston some right 
to “look down on the mob of cities” 
than those brought forward by the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, I 
will ask the gentle reader to agree 
with Mr. Herbert Croly, that Bos- 
ton has “almost” ceased to be an art 
centre. I do not understand what 
Dr. Holines means when he says 
that the real offence of Boston is 
that it “drains a large water-shed 
of its intellect, and will not itself 
be drained.” On the contrary, it 
seems to me that all art, and es- 
pecially all literary art, is, in the 
very nature of things, a perpetual 
out-giving, and can no more be lo- 
calized, pent up, monopolized, than 
the winds of heaven. I can under- 
stand, however, the mood in which 
Emerson addressed Boston as: 


“Thou darling town of ours!” 


For I have had the privilege of 
seeing the great city, on several oc- 
casions, when it was aroused and 
thrilled by a generous enthusiasm, 
when one could feel that it was a 
fine thing to be a Bostonian, when 
one might truly say, that it was well 
to be a citizen of no mean city. 

















An Ol Town by the Sea 


By Hayes Rospsins 


Part-author of “Outlines of Political Science” and “Outlines of Social Economics.” 


66 HOEVER shall shoot off 
a gun at any game what- 
soever, except at an Indian 

or a wolf, shall forfeit 5s. for such 
default.” So decreed the Scituate 
forefathers away back in 1675, when 
ammunition happened to be more 
scarce than usual. 

It was the ill-fated Indian who 
had roamed these stony beaches, 
trailed through the dank woods, 
threaded the broad marshlands, 
greeted the sunrise from the cliffs, 
paddled along the “cold brook,” and 
from it given the region its name, 
Satuit; watched in amazement the 
coming of the white intruder but 
fifty years before, had resented it, 
done savage deeds, and now found 
himself and his new friend, the 
wolf, the only two kinds of “game” 
upon which it was impossible to 
spend too much powder and ball. 
Puritan theology, after the first few 
failures to dislodge his Great Spirit 
and Happy Hunting Grounds from 
the red man’s recesses of faith, de- 
cided that a soul within a red man 
was impossible anyway. Thence- 
forth let him be a wolf to all men. 
Very well, then; if wolf he must 
be, wolf he would be, wolf he was: 
and he went the way of the wolf 
in the long, hard, cruel days and 
years that crushed the outer doings 
of his untutored mind, of his em- 
bittered heart, of his wild, uncom- 
prehended instincts, under the heel 
of a civilization that deserved to 
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come but, alas! was only in its own 
rough forming through it all. 

Those were the days of eld. 
There is little to recall them in the 
quaint and varying charm of this 
rugged seacoast today. In his role 
of lawful game our Indian has no 
successor,—unless, world-wise sus- 
picion within the newcomer dares 
to whisper, unless it be the summer 
boarder,—but perish the thought! 
Elsewhere, perhaps, but here, never! 
His fitness for the part has not yet 
been grasped, and that is one reason 
why it is well to come here when 
other refuge fails. No: the marsh- 
birds are the only game that re- 
ceives much attention now; and 
judging from the morn-till-night 
“crack” here and “crack” there of 
the sportsmen’s rifles it would seem 
that no such heroic measures are 
needed as the Scituate forefathers 
provided, for the common defence, 
no doubt, in the enactment that 
“Every householder shall kill and 
bring in six blackbirds yearly, be- 
tween the 12th and the last day of 
May, on the penalty of forfeiting for 
the town’s use 6d, for every bird 
short of that number.” 

Modern pilgrims to Plymouth, 
embark in modern Mayflowers on 
no more hazardous a cruise than an 
excursion from Boston, readily 
make out four bold promontories 
about half way down the south 
shore. These are the sea bulwarks 
of Scituate; sloping up gently from 
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inshore and reaching a height of 
perhaps 75 to 100 feet where the 
edges break in sheer descent to the 
surf-harassed beach below, After 
the slow attrition of ages, these four 
cliffs are still the most conspicuous 
landmarks on the coast, but every 
season shown fresh inroads, and in 
the process of the years line after 
line of summer cottages, especially 
on Third Cliff, must needs retreat 
from the brink, if indeed Neptune 
does not snatch them before they 
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was “the fence at the north end of 
the Third Cliffe.” 

Those were the days of stern be- 
liefs. Scituate, at one time, became 
the stronghold of the Quakers, but 
it had its share in the earliest per- 
secutions. Woe to the swain who 
took to himself a wife, Quaker 
fashion: his fine was more than he 
need have paid for an orderly ortho- 
dox ceremony. One too aggressive 
Quaker was fined and_ publicly 
whipped for enticing “young per- 
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have time. It is of record that the 
Third Cliff has wasted fully one- 
half since the white man _ first 
climbed its broad back. 

That must have been soon after 
the Pilgrim fathers landed at Plym- 
outh, twenty miles below; but the 
earliest record of actual settlement 
in Scituate is for 1628. Evidently 
the cliffs were a favorite tract from 
the first; this early record being a 
conveyance from one Henry Merritt 
to Nathaniel Tilden of a parcel of 
land, whereof one of the boundaries 


sons to come and hear their false 
teachers.” Another offender was 
fined and whipped for “railing on” 
a prominent exponent of orthodoxy 
and calling him a “false prophet.” 
But with the accession of Charles 
II., whose ban on these proceed- 
ings coincided with a gradual change 
of sentiment in the colonies them- 
selves, the persecutions died out, 
and one of the leading local perse- 
cutors, Edward Wanton, became a 
convert to the Quaker faith and the 
first preacher of the Friends’ society 
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in Scituate. Whatever of soften- 
ing influence these kindly folk may 
have diffused throughout the com- 
munity is not of record, but certain 
it is that when the insanity of witch 
persecution swept through the 
eastern colonies, Scituate refrained. 
Two supposed “witches” from Scitu- 
ate were indeed tried in Plymouth 
county, but neither was convicted. 
In one case, the principal accuser 
was herself sentenced to be whipped 
for bearing false witness,—the chief 
item, in which, was her declaration 
that she had seen a “beare”’ in the 
path and believed it to be William 
Holmes’ wife (the accused), prowl- 
ing about in the form of a beast. 
Stern patriotism was here also. 
Scituate sent its quota of loyal sons 
to the revolutionary army, and sup- 
plied one of the first—perhaps the 
first—application of the boycott 
that found its way into colonial his- 
tory. There were two shopkeepers 
who, in 1775, “publickly declined to 
recognize” the “Continental Asso- 
ciation,’ and it was decided that 
“The inhabitants of this Town do 
hereby resolve to break off all deal- 
ing whatsoever with said refractory 
shopkeepers, until they shall give 
publick and absolute satisfaction 
touching their open refractoriness 
relative to said salutary association.” 
Later, in the second war with Eng- 
land, the daughters of the Scituate 
lighthouse keeper, Rebecca and Abi- 
gail Bates, on the night of an at- 
tempted invasion, marched up and 
down the rocky beach, performing 
so furiously on fife and drum that 
the enemy believed a _ powerful 
American force must be in waiting 
for them and gave up the effort to 
land. This is the story, at any rate, 
and the local inhabitant assures you 
it has “been put in the history 
books” and hence must be true. 
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It was somewhere off this coast— 
no living being knows where—that 
the ill-fated “Portland” met her 
doom in the terrific storm of Novem- 
ber 27th, 1898. This tempest is the 
calendar-point from which many 
things date in recent Scituate an- 
nals. It was then that a mile of 
natural sea-wall between Third and 
Fourth Cliffs was shattered like a 
pasteboard dike, thousands of tons 
of stone being swept inshore and 
turned sidewise, like the opening of 
a ponderous gate. The waters 
flooded the marshes for miles, and 
left a broad, deep connecting chan- 
nel to the sea which has permanent- 
ly cut off all communication between 
Third and Fourth Cliffs, and made 
access to Fourth Cliff a matter of 
several miles of roundabout detour 
by way of Greenbush and Marsh- 
field. 

The same storm brought ashore a 
small sailing vessel, of about 100 
feet length and 21 feet beam, the 
pilot boat “Columbia,” hurling it 
high and dry on the “Sand Hills” 
just north of First Cliff. There 
were five men in the crew, and all 
were lost. Without so much as by- 
your-leave, the boat plowed its way 
through a group of small cottages 
nearest the beach, turned partly 
over, and came to its last anchor 
with the upper story of one of the 
cottages perched on the deck. Ca- 
lamity has brought it more fame, 
however, than a humdrum old age 
in sea service could have promised. 
Behold now, on Scituate beach, an 
ectype of the Peggotty boat on 
Yarmouth Beach, immortalized in 
“David Copperfield!” A door has 
been cut through, and a series of 
little rooms fitted up inside; one of 
them, in the stern, a dainty repro- 
duction of David’s tiny bedroom, 
“the completest and most desirable 
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bedroom ever seen.” Quotations in 
pyrography, descriptive of the origi- 
nal Peggotty boat, appear in all the 
rooms, but if you were not thus as- 
sured to the contrary you would 
be quite as likely to identify the place 
with another creation of the same 
fertile brainm—the Old Curiosity 
Shop. Odd paraphernalia abounds; 
old sea relics, ancient volumes of 
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But Scituate has other titles to 
literary respectability than the Peg- 
gotty boat (and a Peggotty beach, 
at the harbor) afford. Classic 
literature, indeed, finds no more con- 
spicuous association than the “Nulli 
Secundus” blazing forth on both 
sides of a huge station barge,—but, 
lest this be resented as a slander, | 
hasten to add that the literature of 








PILOT BOAT COLUMBIA AFTER COMING ASHORE IN THE GREAT STORM OF NOUV. 27, 1898 


sea life, uncouth firearms and _ sal- 
vage from wrecks,—in the latter 
class, a heavy glass bottle containing 
a scrap of torn manila bearing the 
grewsome message, supposed to be 
genuine but not positively known 


to be: “Nov. 27, ‘98. On board 
SS. Portland. We two are alive yet 
but expect to die soon. J. C. Rad- 


cliffe. Off Hid. Light.” 


the heart has heard one of its altars 
at which, in imagination, more 
millions have paid homage than ever 
turned a classic page. In quiet old 
Greenbush, just south of Scituate 
Center, are the veritable well-sweep 
and fondly remembered surround- 
ings of the old oaken bucket. The 
bucket itself is supposed to be in a 
Boston museum, but everything 
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else remains. “The orchard, the 
meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 


wood” are still here, not to forget 
the ““wide-spreading pond and the 
mill that stood by it,” as picturesque 
as ever, and as rich, no doubt, in 
the qualities that endeared them to 
the heart of the youthful Wood- 
worth. This much in general. In 
particular, it must be confessed that 
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tion. This prosaic white box is too 
practical, too cheerful. Moreover, 
the substituted bucket, in decent re- 
spect for its illustrious predecessor, 
ought to be old, and moss-covered, 
and iron-bound, but it is not. The 
quality of the water, however, is the 
one thing that enables you to re- 
flect with proper sadness of spirit 
on the changes time has wrought 








PILOT BOAT COLUMBIA AS SHE NOW IS 


the well-curb does -not quite fulfill 
romantic expectations; it is a plain, 
wooden affair, built fast against the 
side of the house, the whole look- 
ing painfully trim and modern in 
its smart coat of white paint. Some- 
how, the curb once graced by ¢he old 
oaken bucket ought to be of rude, 
moss-covered stones, and in a gen- 
eral state of melancholy dilapida- 


since the thirsty lad of long ago 
“found it the source of an exquisite 
pleasure.” The pond is not so very 
wide, and apparently does not 
spread any more than ordinary 
ponds, but it is a picturesque bit in 
this fine old landscape, nevertheless. 
The mill is just a plain old mill, 
and not an oil painting on a brass 
easel. It is quite barren of the over- 
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running vines and towering over- 
shot wheel one would naturally sup- 
pose must have commended it to 
the poet’s affections. But then,— 
it isn’t everybody who can have as 
suitable a mill to cherish in the 
vistas of auld lang syne. 

Art hath its votaries in Scituate. 
An old barn has been fitted up for 
a summer home and studio by a 
company of artists, who are never 
in want of fresh material in the 
ever-varying aspects of earth, sea 






THE ORCHARD, THE MEADOW, THE DEEP- 
TANGLED WILD-WOOD 


and sky:—the whitening lines of 
surf roaring along the cliffs; the 
mile of inturned stone ridge below 
Third Cliff, often half-matted over 
with the tide-wash of curious sea- 
weed and Irish moss, and command- 
ing the double prospect of inrolling 
Atlantic to the east and broad 
marshes to the west, threaded by 
silvery channels, dotted with gun- 
ners’ huts, and enlivened by the 
flight of sea fowl overhead; or the 
thick hedges, wild vines of grape, 
bushes of elderberry, sumach, teem- 
ing orchards and stately elms of 
the inland roadways; or, seen from 
a cliff road, the harvest moon, 


emerging in tranquil majesty from 
the black watery waste and trans- 
figuring it with a glory not of earth. 

The Hebrew Scriptures were lib- 
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erally drawn upon in the bestowal 
of local names; whereof witness, 
Jericho Beach, the Jerusalem road, 
Lake Galilee, a section to the west 
known as Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and a village of Egypt to the north. 
large, flanked with flower beds and 
close-cropped greensward and in fair 
way in one or two more seasons to 
be overrun with vines. There is a 


carriage-horse stable, stallion stable, 
stable for farm horses, riding aca- 
Egypt is 


Here in situated the 


AND E’EN THE OLD BUCKET THAT 
HUNG IN THE WELL 


country home, model farm and stock 
ranges of Thomas W. Lawson, mil- 
lionaire, yacht builder, and fancy 
stock breeder. This estate—Dream- 
wold—centres around a group of ar- 
tistic buildings; some of them very 
demy, hospital, foaling and three 
broodmare stables, besides the main 
stable, 800 feet in length. For other 
stock,—cattle, dogs, poultry and 
pigeons, spacious quarters are pro- 
vided and equipped with elaborate 
care. A water tower with chimes, 
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residences of manager and employees, 
a post-office, business office with 
circulating library, and Mr. Law- 
son’s private residence; all are in- 
cluded in this interesting commu- 
nity, and all repeat, with variety of 
design, a controlling architectural 
motive. Near the private residence 
is a wild garden, seven acres in ex- 


tent, of old-fashioned flowers, 
shrubbery and small fruits. <A 
racing track, and within that a 


training track, surround a nine-acre 















THE WIDE SPREADING POND 


polo field. Macadamized 
roads connect all parts of the 
estate; which includes 600 
acres, employs from 130 to , 
225 men according to the 
season, and cares for 300 
horses, 50 cows, about 100 
dogs and 3000 hens. The 
water tower belongs to the 
village, but Mr. Lawson, by 
permission, has remodeled it 
on artistic lines and equipped it with 
a set of chimes which are played 
every evening, from 7 to 8. Few 
Scituate experiences are more de- 
lightful than a summer evening in a 
comfortable porch chair, just within 
sound of the rhythmic rise and fall 
of the surf to the east, and of the 
sweet-toned measures of such old 
airs as “Robin Adair,” “Auld Lang 
Syne,” or the “Old Oaken Bucket,” 
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from across the marshes and 
meadows to the northwest. 

In the attractive principal school 
building, on the main street be- 
tween the Center and the Harbor, 
there is little to suggest the educa- 
tional privations of earlier days. 
Meagre as the resources were, the 
Scituate forefathers gave what heed 
they could to health of mind,—and, 
for that matter, to health of body 
also; although their concern for the 
latter does not appear on record in 
any startling fashion until 
less than a century ago. It 
was in 1816 that the town 
pledged its fortunes in be- 
half of universal vaccination, 
voting to have all the inhabi- 
tants vaccinated at the 
princely fee to the surgeon 
of six cents each. This bo- 
nus might not stimulate the 
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cupidity of a latter-day practitioner, 
making his morning round in a 
motor vehicle of late design, but it 
was sufficient in those lean times to 
attract a three-fold competition. 
“There was a pretty general vacci- 
nation,” saith the record, “effected 
by Doctors Otis, James and Foster.” 

Interest in health of mind dates 
back much farther. Early in the 
i7th Century it was arranged with 
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“Dea. David Jacob” to keep a 
school, one third of the year at each 
end of the town and one third in 
the middle: and for this he was al- 
lowed the lavish compensation of 
£20 for his services and £20 for 
the school building; which he was 
supposed to supply among the other 
pedagogical requisites of the 
sition. Whether the heroic Deacon 
was expected to build his hundred- 
dollar Hall of Wisdom on rollers, 
so that he could hitch a team to it, 
bestride the gable, and drive off mer- 
rily to the other end of the town 
every four months, does not appear. 
At all events, seven years later it was 
ordered that the school be kept in 
the middle of the town only; but 
the respective ends, once accustomed 
to the nearer mien of migratory 
Learning, must have risen in rebel- 
lion against this bold monopoly, 
since in the following year, 1711, it 
was voted to maintain an additional 
school at each extremity of Scitu- 
ate, an expense of £16 per school, 
that in the middle to have £32. 
The coast fisheries in those days 
were a much more important source 
of revenue than now, relatively at 
any rate. It is still an important 
item, supplemented by truck farm- 
ing, fruit raising, and mossing,—the 
latter a somewhat unique industry 
of growing value. The Irish moss, 
found on the rocks along the south 
shore, is of good quality and exten- 
sively used as one of the raw ma- 
terials in certain manufacturing 
processes, chiefly in the making of 
blanc mange, into which it is readily 
converted and with small waste. 
“mossers” 


po- 


The homes of most of the 
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are cliff cottages, which they rent 
during the summer, and occupy 
small huts built on the sands, while 
the season lasts. When first gath- 
ered, the moss is almost black; it is 
sun-cured on the hot sands until it 
bleaches, first purple, then almost 
white, ready for the market; and in 
this shore work the wives of the 

are efficient helperse As 
much as $1000 is sometimes made by 
a single family during the season. 

The summer resident and summer 
boarder interest is, of 
source of income supplementary to 
all the others, directly or indirectly. 
Scituate is more hospitable to the 
would-be guest of to-day than in the 
early years when the town’s prudent 
conservators in solemn conclave de- 
creed that “If any person shall en- 
tertayn any stranger, after being ad- 
monished by a committee chosen 
for such purpose, he shall forfeit 
and pay tos. for each week.” 
The accompanying apology for this 
law says that by reason of enter- 
taining too many strangers the town 
was “coming to be burdened.” 

The wayfarer is not so regarded 
now, nor have his kind arrived in 
sufficient numbers, as yet, to be a 
burden to each other. In brief, the 
summer resort role has not been 
overdone to the point of destroying 
Scituate’s rural charm and the true 
salt flavor of seacoast life ; somewhat 
modified, indeed, but unspoiled by 
gimcrack amusements and huge dis- 
figurements of nature. This is not 
the least of the reasons why a so- 
journ among these quiet hamlets in 
their picturesque setting is still so 
well worth while. 


mossers 


course, a 

















The Armenian Monastery in Venice 


By Mary MILLs 


Patrick, Ph. D. 


President of the American College, Constantinople 


HE fall of the Campanile in the 

Piazza at Venice in 1902 

attracted the eyes of all the 
world to that unique romantic old 
city. Yet few of the visitors to 
Venice find their way to the Monas- 
tery of St. Lazare. 

This monastery consists of an im- 
posing pile of buildings of a red 
brick color, situated on the isle of 
St. Lazare in the Lagoon of Venice. 
It was founded by Mekhitar, an Ar- 
menian priest, in 1740, and forms 
at the present time the most im- 
portant center of Armenian learn- 
ing outside of the Turkish Empire. 

To visit the monastery of St. 
Lazare, one embarks in a gondola 
near the site of the old Campanile, 
and sails off over the still water of 
the Lagoon, that is not like any other 
in the world, and after a trip of half 
or three-quarters of an hour, accord- 
ing to the speed of the gondolier, 
lands at the very door of the mon- 
astery, to which marble stairs lead 
from the water’s edge. As the visi- 
tor steps out of the gondola, he is 
met by one of the monks clad in a 
long black robe such as eastern 
ecclesiastics always wear, bound by 
a leather belt, but not wearing the 


long hair that characterizes the 
monks of the Orthodox Greek 
church. 


The atrium, or small garden, is 
beautifully kept, and adorned with 
many varieties of tropical trees and 
shrubs, prominent among which are 
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the scarlet pomegranate blossoms. 
In a retired corner of the garden is 
a smali vineyard that furnishes a 
white wine used for sacramental 
purposes, and dignified by the name 
of “Wine of Ararat.” The arcades 
of the cloisters shut the garden in 
from the sea, and broad stairs lead 
to the corridors, and over all tran- 
quility reigns, for in this secluded 
island there is no noise of traffic or 
social intercourse, and the silence 
is only broken by the sighing of the 
wind among the few Cypress trees, 
and the beating of the gentle waves 
against the stone embankment. 

The entrance hall at St. Lazare 
is very fine, and gives the visitor the 
impression of a far greater degree 


of elegance and taste than Ar- 
menians have been able to attain 
m their public buildings in the 


Turkish Empire. 
The monks are 


very proud of 
their church, which is of Gothic 
architecture, and was’ remodeled 


from the remains of an old edifice 
dating back to the twelfth century. 
The vaulted roof is sustained by 
columns of red marble and there are 
five altars. At the foot of the high 
altar lies the tomb of Mekhitar the 
founder, the marble slab which cov- 
ers it bearing an inscription in Ar- 
menian. One of the chief paintings 
in the church is the picture of St. 
Mesrob, the constructor of the Ar- 
menian alphabet, and on each side 
of the door are inscriptions in Latin 
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and Armenian commemorating a 
visit of Pope Pius VII. to the mon- 
astery in 1800. 

All the services conducted here 
are in ancient Armenian, as is the 
case in all Armenian, or Gregorian 
churches, but the sermons are in 
the spoken language.~- The only dif- 
ference to be noticed between these 
services, and those in other Ar- 
menian churches is that the name of 
the Pope is mentioned instead of 
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through the kindness of Armenian 
ladies in Constantinople. The 
music of the service consists of the 
intoning of the sacred anthems of 
the old Christian poets of Armenia, 
some of which were composed as 
early as the fifth century A. D. 
These chants are monotonous, and 
somewhat nasal, but have neverthe- 
less a peculiar beauty of-their own. 
On all great occasions at the mon- 
astery, an Ottoman banner, pre- 
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that of the Catholicos of Etchmiad- 
zin, which is a vast monastery built 
on the site of the ancient capital of 
Armenia, and is the residence of the 
supreme Patriarch, the head of all 
Gregorian churches. The ritual at 
St. Lazare is very imposing on great 
féte days when the church dignita- 
ries are clad in gorgeous costumes 
of various brilliant shades of color, 
and embroidered in pearls and silk, 





sented by Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid, 
floats from a high mast on the shore 
of the island. 

To the student the most interest- 
ing rooms in the monastery are the 
library and manuscript room, as here 
are collected all treasures of his- 
toric and literary interest. The li- 
brary, the ceiling of which is 
adorned by medallions of various 
saints of the Roman and Gregorian 


























churches, contains thirty thousand 
volumes, principally books on re- 
ligious and_ scientific subjects, 
among which are some choice 
editions of literary treasures. 
sides books the library contains a 
valuable numismatic collection, and 
some of the coins which belonged 
to the old kingdom of Armenia, as 
well as the medals of Armenia, are 
very attractive to the numismatist. 
On a stand in the library rests a 
bust of Mekhitar, executed by the 
Chevalier Fabris, a distinguished 
pupil of Canova. 

The greatest wealth of the mon- 
astery is found in the manuscript 
room. Here is the most valuable 
collection of Armenian manu- 
scripts in Europe, although there is 
a finer one in Etchmiadzin. 

The printing establishment of the 
monastery merits particular atten- 
tion, for from the time of Mekhitar 
until the present, the presses of St. 
Lazare have produced a consider- 
able number of books annually, 
which are circulated not only among 
Armenians in Turkey, but are also 
sent to many other parts of the 
world. The monks of St. Lazare 
have received five prizes of the first 
class for excellence in printing, and 
to this monastery the world owes 
valuable editions of the Armenian 
classics. 

Mekhitar was a patriotic and de- 
voted priest, whose name signifies 
“Consoler.”” He was born in Sivas 
in Asia Minor, and was educated in 
the church. His ideas did not, how- 
ever, entirely coincide with those 
taught in his national religion, and 
he left Sivas for Constantinople 
when quite a young man, and began 
preaching in Galata near the bridge 
across the Golden Horn. The re- 
sult of his preaching was that he 
was charged with holding free ideas, 
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and suffered so much persecution 
from his own nation that he was 
obliged to leave the country. He 
turned to the Republic of Venice 
for encouragement, as he wished to 
find circumstances advantageous for 
the printing of books and the estab- 
lishment of a literary center. Morea 
then belonged to Venice and he 
founded a monastery at Modon in 
Morea. Twelve years later, how- 
ever, Morea was invaded by 
enemies of Venice, and the Ar- 
menian monastery was burned. It 
was then that Mekhitar turned to 
the city of Venice, and on the eighth 
of September, 1717, the senate of 
the then powerful Republic ceded 
to the Armenian community the isle 
of St. Lazare. 

To the Mekhitarists is due the re- 
vival of Armenian literature in the 
eighteenth century, and the result 
has been a development that is re- 
markable in the absence of national 
unity. Progress in Indo European 
philology has demanded the study 
of the Armenian language, and con- 
sequently the monastery of St. 
Lazare has been of benefit not only 
to the Armenian nation, but to the 
world at large. The language is of 
special importance because of the 
antiquity of the nation, the found- 
ing of which is attributed, by tra- 
dition, to Haig, the fifth descendant 
from Noah. It is an offshoot of the 
Iranian branch of the Indo Ger- 
manic family of languages, and its 
earliest stage was represented in 
cuneiform inscriptions, ‘such as 
those now found in Van in Asia 
Minor. Armenian did not become 
a written language, however, until 
after the nation accepted Christian- 
ity, which was in the fourth century, 
under the preaching of Gregory, the 
Illuminator, from whom the church 
received the name Gregorian, or as 
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it is called in Armenian, the “Illumi- 
nated.” The Gregorian church has 
been an independent organization 
since the council of Chalcedon in the 
fifth century A. D., shortly after 
which it separated from the other 
branches of the eastern church, on 
account of a disagreement in regard 
to some minor doctrines in the 
church. 

Early in the fifth century the 
monk Mesrob, to whom reference 
has already been made, invented an 
alphabet of thirty-eight characters. 
This unwieldly and difficult expres- 
sion of a rather guttural language 
is still in use, and an illustration of 
it is given here consisting of a se- 
lection from the Gospel of Matthew, 
written by the Armenian queen, 
Mulchas, in the ninth century A. 


D. 


The queen says: “This is the Gospel 
which I, Mulchas, queen of Armenia, write 
with my own hands at my own expense 
for my benefit, and that of my husband, 
and for the benefit of his children. Who- 
ever reads it will remember us in prayer 
before the Mother of God, and God the 
merciful will have pity on us. Remember 
also in Christ, the priests Andreas and 
George, into whose hands I intrust this 
Gospel.” 


Most of the oldest Armenian 
literature is of a religious character. 
The Bible was translated early in 
the fifth century A. D. St. Isaac, 
who was then Patriarch of the Ar- 
menian church, translated the Old 
Testament from the Septuagint, and 
Mesrob himself translated the New 
Testament. This translation is still 
in use in the Gregorian church. The 
oldest Armenian historian was 
Moses of Khoren, who lived in the 
sixth century A. D. We find in his 
books the traditional and historical 
songs of the early ages of develop- 
ment of the nation, and important 
quotations from well known Greek 
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authors, in »(ition to his original 


work as a | ‘ian. The only pas- 
sages no\ it of the tragedy of 
the Peliz by Euripides, and of 


the book .f Philo of Alexandria on 
Providence, are found in a rhetoric 
written by Moses of Khoren. In 
general very few of the works in 
ancient Armenian literature are 
original, and their value consists in 
their frequent reference to contem- 
poraneous literature and history. 
After the conquest of Italy by Na- 
poleon the Mekhitarists founded a 
national Academy in imitation of 
the French, and to this body Lord 
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Byron and Sylvester de Lacy for- 
merly belonged. It contains also at 
the present time some _ learned 
foreigners who are devoted to the 
study of Armenian. This Academy 
edits certain works which are pub- 
lished annually, and issues a month- 
ly journal, called the Polyhistor. 
One of the curiosities of the mon- 
astery of St. Lazare is the visitors’ 
book, where the humble name of 
the ordinary visitor stands side by 
side with the names of kings and 
distinguished scholars. Lord 


Byron’s name is one of the first of 
this remarkable list, for it is not 
only in Greece that he is regarded al- 
most as a national hero, but his in- 
terest was awakened also by the 
people of Armenia. 
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Lord Byron arrived in Venice in 
1816 in search of a new mental ex- 
perience, as was often his turn of 
mind. He wrote to a friend that he 
wished something craggy to break 
his mind upon, and the Armenian 
language was the most difficult thing 
that he could find in Venice for 
amusement. This coincides with 
the usual opinion of foreigners, for 
it is said that in 1812 the French in- 
stituted an Armenian professorship 
in St. Lazare, and Monday twenty 
pupils presented themselves. They 
began full of vigor, and persevered 
with a courage worthy of the nation 
and of universal conquest, until 
Thursday, when fifteen of the num- 
ber succufnbed to the twenty-sixth 
letter of the alphabet. Lord Byron 
himself called the Armenian alpha- 
bet a “Waterloo of an alphabet.” 
At the time of Lord Byron’s visit 
there were ninety monks, and they 
did their utmost to entertain him. 
Copies of exercises which he wrote 
are still preserved, and he assisted 
in preparing a large dictionary 
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which is used until the present 
time in learning the language. 

The present Patriarch of the Ar- 
menian nation, Monseigneur Ma- 
lachia Ormanian, who resides in 
Constantinople, studied at one time 
in the monastery of the Mekhita- 
rists, and often speaks of his ex- 
periences there with pleasure. 

The monastery of St. Lazare now 
contains about sixty monks; it is 
governed by an Abbot who bears 
the title of Archbishop of Sinik, and 
this position is filled at the present 
time by Monseigneur George Hur- 
muz. The Abbot is assisted by a 
council of six members, nominated 
by the Chapter of the Order. 

Thus Venice, through this monas- 
tery in the still waters of the La- 
goon, keeps in touch with the Orient, 
and although her ships of war are 
no longer seen, as of old, in eastern 
waters, yet her academic influence 
over the literature of an important 
eastern nation, reminds us of the 
closer union of the past centuries. 











Lisbeth 


By Emiiia ELviotr 


66 DON’T understand,” Lisbeth 
said, a troubled look in her 
eyes. 

She and her companion were sit- 
ting on a pile of lumber in the kitch- 
en of the new, unfinished house. 
Lisbeth was forty-five, tall and bent, 
with lined, patient face and deep-set 
dark eyes, that were sad, almost 
tragic. The lines about the mouth 
told of suffering bravely borne. It 
was the face of a working, not a 
thinking, woman—for twenty years 
Lisbeth had had no need to think— 
Brother Pelton had preferred doing 
it all for her—“Likewise ye wives 
be in subjection to your own hus- 
bands” was his household motto. 

The younger woman—young 
enough to have been Lisbeth’s 
daughter, was rather pretty, and 
much cleverer in a superficial way— 
not unkindly disposed towards this 
other wife. They had been inmates 
of the same house for three years— 
not inharmonious years, consider- 
ing all things. Lucy—she had been 
born in the Mormon church and 
named after Lucy Smith, the mother 
ef the prophet Joseph—possessed 
the knack of getting her own way in 
a childish, rather winning fashion; 
she could wheedle and manage 
Brother Pelton in a manner that 
made Lisbeth open her eyes in won- 
der. 

“You mean—?” Lucy asked now, 
twisting a shaving curl over her 
fingers. Her hands were far whiter 
and softer than Lisbeth’s, there 
were rings on them. 

“All this fuss “bout Brother 
Davis,” Lisbeth exclaimed. 


“It’s simple enough—they’re try- 
ing to prove he’s breaking the law— 
having more than one wife, you 
know.” 

“But of course he’s got more than 
one. So’s Brother Morrow and 
Brother Parks. Why here’s you an’ 
me—both Brother Pelton’s wives.” 

“Well it’s against the law now 
for a man to have more than one,” 
Lucy said shortly. 

“Not ’gainst the teachin’s of the 
Church though. It can’t be wrong, 
it can’t—I know it must seem so to 
folks who don’t understand. It 
didn’t seem right to me—at first.” 
Lisbeth flushed, remembering those 
far off days of doubt and suffering. 
“You see I was the second wife— 
my cousin Nannie was the first— 
she and Brother Pelton was mar- 
ried back in England, just before 
leavin’ home, I was in their company 
comin’ out. Neither of them had 
any thought of his ever takin’ more’n 
one wife then, but by’n’by the head 
man wouldn't let him be—so at 
last he had to give in—an’ he come 
to me. ‘You and Nannie are close 
friends, Lisbeth,’ he said, ‘an’ you'll 
be good to her.’ I fought hard for 
a while—it was so dreadful, even to 
think of—but I had to give in too, 
same’s he had. I was good to Nan- 
nie—she wasn’t ever strong, an’ 
that awful journey ’cross the plains 
had nearly killed her. I wasn't 
ever anything to Brother Pelton 
like she was, but after she died he 
seemed to get fonder of me. Nannie 
was glad to go—it hadn’t been easy 
for either of us—that five years. 
‘If it’d been any one else, I 
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couldn’t’ve borne it,’ she said to me, 
the day she died. ‘You'll be first 
now, Lisbeth, an’ Blake’ll be kind to 
you.’ She was the only one of his 
wives that called him Blake—but 
she’d known him at home, before 
they was either of them Mormons.” 

Lucy rose, yawning impatiently: 
she had heard it all so often—Nan- 
nie had been dead so many years. 
There was a little faded picture of 
her in the parlor, at home. Once she 
had found Brother Pelton standing 
looking up at it, a different look on 
his placid, well content face from 
any she had ever seen before—or 
since. 

“Brother Pelton ought to be home 
in a few days,” she said—he was 
away on business. In Lucy’s pock- 
et was a letter from him, he had not 
written to Lisbeth. Lucy’s eyes 
sparkled, as she thought of those 
few crisp sentences. 

Those were the troublous days, 
following President Woodruff’s 
manifesto of 1890. Days of struggle 
and rebellion; of hot jealousy and 
still harder heart-breaking among 
the women of the church—days, 
when from among two or more 
wives a man must make his choice— 
if, as in the case of Brother Pelton, 
the first, and, in the eyes of the law, 
legal wife were dead. 

“Lucy,” Lisbeth looked anxious- 
ly up into the fresh face. “I can’t 
get it out of my thoughts—what you 
said *bout Brother Davis.” 

“T reckon you ain’t the only one 
interested in it,” Lucy said careless- 
ly. 

“It ain’t just in’trest—it’s—Lucy, 
you don’t think they'll get after 
3rother Pelton?” 

Lucy traced a pattern with one 
foot, in the sawdust covering the 
floor. “I reckon—Brother Pelton’ll 
manage things—so they won't 
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bother him any.” 

“You think so?” the relief in Lis- 
beth’s voice sent a feeling of pity 
through Lucy—the older woman’s 
next words changed pity into anger. 

“I don’t like upsettings. We get 
on pretty well and it’d be dreadful 
for you, Lucy.” 

“For me!” 

If he had to decide between us— 
I’m first you know—I’ve been faith- 
ful to him for twenty years—I’ve 
worked hard for him.” There was 
no doubt in Lisbeth’s voice. 

“What makes you so sure he’d 
choose you?” 

“There wouldn’t be any question 
of choosing.” There was real digni- 
ty in Lisbeth’s straightening of her 
bent figure—she was standing too 
now, looking down, not up, at 
Lucy’s face—flushed with anger. 
“Of course I’m first—I’ve been his 
wife so long—through the hard 
years and in his time of trouble— 
besides, if there wasn’t any other 
reason, there’s the children.” 

“All that don’t always count with 
a man,” Lucy said significantly. 

“Brother Pelton ain’t like those 
others—he’s good and just—if he is 
kind of hard speakin’ at times.” 

“IT ain’t found him very hard 
speaking,’ Lucy laughed self-con- 
sciously. 

“You're but a child—no one could 
be hard with you,’ Lisbeth said, 
laying a hand, work roughened but 
still gentle in its touch, on Lucy’s 
arm. “That’s why I hate the 
thought of any change—it’d come 
so heavy on you. But the Lord’ll 
provide—don’t you worry, child.” 

“I’m not worrying,’ Lucy turned 
away. 

“T can’t see what started it all. 
What’s been right so many years 
can’t be wrong now.” Lisbeth’s 
voice rose into what was almost a 
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cry of entreaty. “It can’t be wrong 
—I don’t understand.” 

“Let’s go through the house, be- 
fore going home,” Lucy suggested, 
to change the subject. 

Lisbeth assented promptly. The 
mew house—she could understand 
that. It was the pride of all three; 
Lisbeth rejoicing in its many con- 
weniences; Lucy in its air of smart 
modernness; while Brother Pelton 
prided himself on the fact that it 
was going to be the finest house of 
its size in the neighborhood. 

“We'll go upstairs and work 
down,” Lisbeth said. 

It was a two story and a half 
house built on rising ground; from 
the front window high up in the 
point, one looked out over the city 
and open valley beyond, to where 
rose the encircling mountains— 
their bare sides showing here and 
there through the snow—the highest 
peaks white and pure—and for 
background the bluest of cloudless 
skies. 

It was a view Lisbeth was never 
tired of. “I think I'll take this room 
for mine,” she said, glancing around 
tthe little room with its low sloping 
ceiling. “You'll like the front one 
below, Lucy. I'll put the children 
in the one next to this.” 

At the back the windows looked 
eut to the low irregular foothills, 
beyond which lay City Creek Can- 
yon—the bare hills seemed very 
near. 

“There ain’t many houses goin’ 
up in this part of town yet,” Lisbeth 
said. “We'll get breathin’ room 
here—.” 

“It'll be dreadfully lonesome,” 
Lucy said fretfully—she had been 
anxious for a lot further in town, 
the daily increasing value of land 
in this part of the town in no wise 
appealing to her; but for once, at 


least, her coaxing had been of no 
avail—where business matters were 
concerned Brother Pelton was ada- 
mant. 

“Oh you'll get used to it,” Lisbeth 
said cheerfully. 

“Come on.” Lucy led the way 
down to the next floor. 

“My, but these rooms are pretty,” 
Lisbeth declared. “Brother Pelton 
has certainly behaved handsome in 
the matter of closets—I do love lots 
of closet room.” 

On the main floor Lucy turned 
towards the parlors. “I mean to 
have rugs instead of carpets—they’re 
ever so much more stylish. Brother 
Pelton must have these floors 
stained. I think he might have had 
hard wood floors, like I asked him.” 

“T could stain them for you.” 
Lisbeth sat down on a low saw- 
horse to consider the matter. “I like 
carpets gnyself, but maybe you 
know best.” 

Wide sliding doors connected 
the back parlor with the dining 
room, which took in the width of 
the house. The East side of the 
room was nearly all given up to a 
deep bay window. Lisbeth planned 
to fill it with house plants when 
winter came. 

“Just think what a lot of com- 
forts there are,” she said, as their 
tour of inspection brought them 
back to the kitchen. “Why the work 
won't be worth talkin’ about. No 
water to bring in, neither—I’ll get 
the good of that, come winter.” 

“Lisbeth—” there was a curious 
searching look in Lucy’s eyes— 
“Lisbeth, are you—do you—like 
3rother Pelton—very much?” 

Lisbeth closed the cupboard door 
in surprise. “Why Lucy—what 
ever do you mean?” 

















“You know what I mean—do you, 
Lisbeth ?” 

It was a new, strange, thought to 
Lisbeth. She stood quite still in 
the center of the little quiet kitch- 
en—the workmen had gone early 
that Saturday afternoon; all in and 
about the place was the soft bright 
stillness of the springtime. A far- 
away look crept into Lisbeth’s sunk- 
en brown eyes—those eyes so full of 
pain, and the burden of a life, hard 
and filled with many a bitter humilia- 
ting memory. Her thoughts went 
back to the day, long ago, when 
Brother Pelton had first made 
known to her the will of the Church. 
She was young and enthusiastic, 
full of zeal for her adopted religion. 
To do—to bear—had been the cry 
of her heart: the cross, when it 
came—how she had shrunk from it. 
Nor altogether for her own sake— 
large in her sympathies, part of that 
passionate drawing back had been 
on her cousin Nannie’s account. 
Nannie was proud of her position as 
Blake Pelton’s wife. In the end Lis- 
beth had been coerced into yield- 
ing, wrought up by clever appeals 
to her religious nature. Once the 
plural wife of Brother Pelton she 
had bent herself resolutely to the 
fulfilling of her duty—as she had 
been taught to see it. Brother Pel- 
ton, a self-opinionated, arbitrary in- 
dividual, had not been unkind to 
her, from his point of view—nor, 
in fact, from hers. She had always 
looked up to him in a blind sort of 
way, that he found most gratify- 
ing. She had obeyed him; jealously 
upheld his authority—but—love 
him? had he ever asked for—needed 
—that? 

And slowly, on that fair spring 
afternoon, with only the twittering 
of the busy sparrows breaking the 
silence, with Lucy’s blue eyes fixed 
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intently upon her, there crept into 
Lisbeth’s heart the conviction that 
she had missed something precious 
out of life—that the long weary 
years had been longer, more weari- 
some, because of its absence. 
Missed not alone the having, but— 
what was even more to a nature 
like hers—the giving. 

“Lisbeth, tell me— 
the silence, insistently. 

“Lucy don’t—what’s the use of 
askin’ such questions. Brother Pel- 
ton’s made me as good a husband 
as most—we’ve got used to each 
other—leastways I’ve got used to 
him. I couldn’t imagine livin’ with- 
out him—and I guess he feels that 
way "bout me—I understand his 
ways so well, you see.” 

A half scornful, half amused 
light, showed for a moment in 
Lucy’s eyes, then she said slowly, 
“Lisbeth, I don’t think you and I 
have had a fair chance.” There was 
a deeper note than usual in Lucy’s 
voice—a deeper look on her childish 
face. She too had grown suddenly 
wiser, during those few moments— 
the knowledge gained made her rest- 
less, vaguely unhappy. 

“Lucy, you musn’t talk so—we’re 
leadin’ the life of the Lord’s 
choosin’.” 

“Tt seems to me more like Brother 
Pelton’s—well if I can’t have the 
best—I’ll have the best I can get— 
I’m not good like you Lisbeth.” 

She ran on ahead down the slop- 
ing plank to the ground. “Those 
men are outrageously slow—I’m 
sick of the old house—I want to get 
into my own home.” 

The note of personal possession 
roused Lisbeth from her troubled 
reverie over Lucy’s outburst of defi- 
ance. 

“We ought to be in by the end of 
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Lucy broke 
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next month.” Unconsciously Lis- 
beth accentuated that we. 

When they reached the low ‘dobe 
house on First South, Brother Pel- 
ton was waiting on the porch. Lis- 
beth gave an exclamation of dismay 
and hurried indoors to see if Zina, 
the eldest girl, had started supper. 
Lucy lingered outside. “We didn’t 
look for you before Monday, Broth- 
er Pelton,” she said. 

When they all met at the supper 
table, Lucy glanced about her with 
a shrug of discontent. “It looks 
dingier than ever. Brother Pelton, 
you didn’t build a day too soon—I 
should die, if I had to live here 
much longer.” 

“No you wouldn't,’ Brother Pel- 
ton said, but he smiled at her across 
the table—in her crimson waist, 
with the vivid bow in her fluffy hair, 
she made the one bright spot in the 
room. Zina and Beulah, quiet, 
thoughtful like their mother, like 
her were soberly clad. Brother Pel- 
ton’s principles, as to a woman’s go- 
ing gaily dressed, having as yet re- 
laxed in only one direction. 

“T guess we're all anxious to get 
in the new house,” Lisbeth said— 
wondering why Brother Pelton 
glanced sharply towards her, a 
strange expression in his eyes—it 
disturbed her a little, at the time. 

There was not much more talk. 
Brother Pelton was even more si- 
lent than usual, both that night and 
the next morning. Nor did he walk 
with his family to the weekly ser- 
vice in the ward meeting house— 
he would join them there, he said. 

He was one of the speakers that 
morning; it was always a proud 
moment for him, when he rose to 
address the congregation gathered 
in the old meeting house. Lisbeth 


thought there was no one quite 
equal to him at the speaking. To 
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her untutored mind, weakened and 
dulled by long years of silent un- 
questioning submission, Brother Pel- 
ton’s ponderous sentences—his 
wornout platitudes and dreamy long- 
windedness were wonderful, awe in- 
spiring. To see Lucy fidget, and 
cast furtively impatient glances at 
the stolid pompous speaker, never 
ceased to shock Lisbeth—Lucy’s 
lack of reverence was a sincere grief 
to her. 

To-day, Brother Pelton spoke 
with great unction, exceeding all 
former efforts. He referred to the 
sad condition of the times—to the 
need of self-denying heroism on the 
part of both men and women. Now 
was the opportunity for them to 
show their faith—their courage and 
endurance—their child-like obedi- 
ence to those in authority. Again 
and again Brother Pelton dwelt up- 
on this particular point. 

“It’s my belief he can’t stop,” 
Lucy whispered to Lisbeth, “he’s 
just wound up, like a machine.” 

Lisbeth shook her head rebuking- 
ly. “He’s lookin’ right at us.” 

“At you—he knows better than 
to think I’m listening—it’s too stu- 
pid.” 

Lisbeth’s heart glowed—Brother 
Pelton was sure of one sympathetic 
listener then; and when coming out 
of meeting, he walked beside her, 
letting Lucy go on ahead with some 
companions, her face shone with 
pride. 

“You spoke beautiful this morn- 
in’,” she ventured to say. 

“T confess I felt like one in- 
spired,” Brother Pelton answered. 

“Folks ought to be better after 
such a discourse.” 

“Tf I succeed in reaching one heart 
—if my words will influence one 
hearer—I shall be content.” Again 
he looked at her in that strange fash- 
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ion, rousing again that half-defined 
fear in Lisbeth’s mind. 

She was out in the garden that 
afternoon—the garden Nannie had 
planted, and she had tended, part- 
ly for Nannie’s sake. 

In his first pride as a householder, 
Brother Pelton had laid out the 
deep wide back lot with considerable 
skill and taste. There was an arbor 
down the center walk; from the end 
near the house, long trailing ropes 
of creeper had been carried to the 
broad porch—the whole house was 
covered with vine by now, the win- 
dows set in frameworks of green. 
The flowers were the simple old 
English favorites, renewing them- 
selves year by year. Later, and on 
through the long dry summer, Lis- 
beth’s garden would be a tangled 
mass of color and sweet spicy frag- 
rance—now only the earlier Spring 
blossoms were in bloom. The rob- 
ins were nesting in the old cherry 
tree near the stone wall, where Lis- 
beth stood. She was _ looking 
thoughtfully back at the low house: 
it had been a tiny two room cottage, 
when Brother Pelton brought his 
first wife home; at Lisbeth’s coming 
another room had been added— 
twice in the next five years other 
rooms had been built on, for similar 
reasons. 

Both these other wives were dead 
—they and their children; for some 
years, until Lucy’s coming, Lisbeth 
had—not reigned, rather labored, 
alone. 

Lucy’s coming had been a sharp 
blow; but, after all, Lucy had been 
easy to get along with, taking life 
as lightly as might be. 

Lisbeth stooped to gather a clus- 
ter of the violets, that grew so thick 
beside the wall. Every Spring, by 
some magical charm, they carried 
her back afresh to her girlhood, in 
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the pretty village at home. Her 
hands were filled with the little 
purple flowers, when she heard a 
step on the path, leading through 
the arbor. 

Brother Pelton was coming slow- 
ly toward her, his hands clasped be- 
hind him, a frown wrinkling his 
broad white forehead. 

“The garden’s coming on well this 
year,” he said. Even Lisbeth was 
quick to detect the forced lightness 
of his tone. 

“It lies so to the South, you see,” 
she answered. Some of the violets 
dropped unheeded from her fingers. 

“Lisbeth—” 

“Yes, Brother Pelton.” 

“You heard my talk this morn- 
ing—at the meeting?” 

She nodded. 

“And comprehended it?” 

“T—ain’t sure—it sounded fine— 
I’m not certain I got the full mean- 
ing.” 

“These are troublous times, Lis- 
beth.” 

Again she nodded—perplexed, 
half afraid. 

“The head of the Church—Presi- 
dent Woodruff—you know his latest 
proclamation.” 

A frightened look came into Lis- 
beth’s eyes. Her woman’s intuition, 
more quick to act than her slow 
brain, sounded a faint warning. 
But no—that could not be true. 
She could not answer, save to lift 
her eyes, with their look of terror 
and supplication. Before it, Brother 
Pelton’s own gaze fell. 

He cleared his throat. “Lisbeth— 
I—I regret it exceedingly—but obe- 
dience is one of the chief requisites 
of a good Mormon. You would not 
have me fail in my duty. The 
Church, as you know, has decided 
that a man must have only one 
wife.” 
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“You think it wrong to have 
more’n one, Brother Pelton?” 

“The Church, Lisbeth—” 

“You think it wrong?” she re- 
peated, with new doggedness. 

“T think it wrong not to obey the 
Church’s orders,” he parried. 

“You're givin’ in without any 
fight ?” 

“T am a man of peace, Lisbeth— 
and—well, I confess, I have come to 
see the wisdom of this decision.” 

Still Lisbeth did not, would not, 
fully understand. “It'll come hard 
on Lucy,” she said; “she ain’t 
lookin’ for any such turnin’ out. 
You'll provide for her, Brother Pel- 
ton? Luckily she ain’t got any little 
ones hangin’ to her skirts, like a 
good many—” 

“Lucy!” Brother Pelton braced 
himself for a final effort. “I’ve de- 
cided to keep Lucy—she’s young 
and inclined to be _ frivolous—it 
would be hard for her to be left to 
her own resources; besides she needs 
the guiding hand. It’s very differ- 
ent with you, Lisbeth; you’ve had 
experience. I’ve no doubt that 
you'll manage finely.” 

Lisbeth stared at him in mute re- 
proach—condemnation. For the 
first time in her life, she dared weigh 
his motives—dared find them want- 
ing; but after twenty years of si- 
lence, words were not easy. 

“T ought to be able to work,” she 
said at last, simply, as if voicing a 
self-evident fact. “I’m sure I’ve had 
practice enough. Then you don’t 
mean to provide for me’n our girls, 
Brother Pelton?” 

“T may be able to do a little, later. 
I’ve been under heavy expenses 
lately—the new house, and—” 

The new house—a sudden sob 
rose in Lisbeth’s throat. She saw 


the bright little kitchen, snug, com- 
plete, in all the many contrivances 
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for lessening the work of the house. 
It had meant so much to her that 
Brother Pelton should have planned 
them for her comfort. But not a 
single one had been arranged with a 
view to her—they were all for Lucy. 
She was to have no share in the new 
house—not even the humblest. 

“This has been in my mind for 
some time,” she heard Brother Pel- 
ton saying. “I am not acting hasti- 
ly—I have taken counsel—prayed 
over it. I delayed telling you, think- 
ing it wiser to make the one break- 
ing up.” 

Lisbeth glanced up dully, in her 
eyes the inexpressible suffering of 
some dumb beast. 

Brother Pelton congratulated 
himself on the quiet sensible way 
in which she was taking it. It was 
a heavy shock, without doubt. She 
was a faithful honest creature—not 
a companion, of course, but a good 


worker—he could ill have done 
without her all these years. He pat- 
ted her kindly on the arm. “I shall 


always take an interest in you and 
the girls, remember. Zina’s seven- 
teen now, old enough to look out for 
herself—I dare say she'll be setting 
up a home of her own before long. 
That'll leave only Beulah for you. 
Heber, (Heber was Nannie’s boy) 
is out doing excellently—you 
trained him well, Lisbeth.” 

“We are to stay on here?” Lis- 
beth asked wearily. 

srother Pelton shook his head. 
“T have disposed of the land; the 
house will be torn down—it’s in 
pretty bad condition. It will be bet- 
ter for you to find something small- 
er.” 

Lisbeth looked silently up at the 
vine-covered house. It would have 
been bad enough—being left in the 
shabby familiar place—the wrench 
would have been fearful; but to be 
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denied all place in both new and 
old, to be driven forth, to start 
afresh! She felt a sudden sense of 
pity for the poor old house, as if it 
were human. She and it, their work 
done, both tossed aside! The 
thought choked her. 

Brother Pelton turned away. He 
was as truly sorry for her as it was 
in his nature to feel for any one. 
There was real regret in his heart, 
as he walked slowly up the path, 
under the arbor, where the sunlight 
fell in broken shafts, and the light 
breeze stirred softly in the young 
leaves overhead. 

Lucy stood waiting on the porch 
—she had just come back from the 
afternoon service at the Tabernacle. 
“Have you told her?” she cried in 
an eager whisper, as he reached her. 

“T have.” 

“Did she make a fuss?” 

“No.” 

Lucy drew a quick breath, glanc- 
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ing down at the bowed figure by 
the wall below. “Poor Lisbeth! 
Come round front; Brother Pelton, 
I want to talk to you, and I don’t 
want to be where I can see her— 
poor Lisbeth.” 

A few minutes later there were 
sounds of quick steps on the garden 
path. ‘‘Mother,’’ Zina called, 
“please, won’t you take us to see 
the new house?” 

“Please, mother!” Beulah added. 

Lisbeth stirred slowly; from her 
hands fell the bunch of violets— 
crushed and stained. 

Zina and Beulah stared wonder- 
ingly. “Mother, what has _ hap- 
pened? Oh, mother dear—don’t, 
please don’t!” 

For Lisbeth had dropped down 
beside the violets, her face hidden 
in her scarred, work-worn hands— 
her whole being racked, convulsed, 
by deep heart-rending sobs. 








Insight 


By Maurice BALDWIN 


Why do I tremble when thine eyes 
Meet mine, or when thy tender voice 
Doth bid my longing heart rejoice, 

Or when thy soft hand in mine lies? 


It is because through the strange wall 
That keeps all human lives apart 
Thy love hath pierced, and knoweth all 

The hidden secrets of my heart. 














Whaling in Hudson Bay 


By P. T. McGratu 


QUESTION of serious im- 

port to Great Britain and the 

United States has been raised 
of late by the action of Canada in 
despatching, last August, to Hudson 
Bay an armed expedition in the 
Newfoundland sealing steamer 
“Neptune” to expel New Bedford 
Whalers now fishing in that area, 
and regarded by Canada as poachers, 
unlawfuliy operating in waters 
where they possess no rights. This 
cruiser has been wintering there 
and will remain north until Novem- 
ber next, making annual visits 
thereafter efficiently to guard the 
region. Canada claims that Hud- 
son Bay is a closed sea and por- 
tion of her heritage, France having 
ceded the whole region to Britain 
by the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713; 
the United States having acquiesced 
therein by the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, in 1818, and Britain having 
transferred all Arctic America to 
Canada in 1870. This would make 
out a conclusive case but that 
Canada has, until now, failed to as- 
sert her sovereignty in an efficient 
manner, the American whalemen 
having prosecuted their industry 
there without interruption for over 
seventy years, so that they consider 
themselves entitled to continue fish- 
ing there, in spite of Canada’s con- 
tentions to the contrary. To dis- 
lodge them will probably require a 
resort to force, and this may bring 
about a clash between the two 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, which would 
be deplorable on every account. 
3ut that Canada is determined to 


assert her position is evidenced by 
the fact that she has commissioned 
as “Governor of Hudson Bay,” 
Major Moodie of the North West 
Mounted Police, who has gone in 
command of the efficient force 
carried, and he has a detachment of 
that corps under his command so as 
to be able to deal with the whalers 
when the spring opens. 

Canada’s action is influenced very 
largely by the fear that if she fails 
to assert her contention that she 
alone possesses jurisdiction over 
this great northern inlet, her ac- 
quiescence in the presence of 
United States whalers there will be 
construed into an abandonment by 
her of the right she claims, and will 
elicit a demand from them of con- 
current fishing and trading privi- 
leges there which may bring about 
another international entanglement 
like the Alaskan boundary dispute. 
It illustrates, moreover, Canada’s 
unpreparedness for the task of en- 
forcing her position in these remote 
waters, that she had no ship of her 
own to undertake the duty, but had 
to go to St. John’s, the capital of 
the independent Colony of New- 
foundland—which is not a part of 
Canada at all—in order to secure a 
steamer capable of contending with 
ice and therefore suitable for the 
navigation of sub-arctic seas, while 
her Captain and crew are also New- 
foundlanders, Canadians knowing 
nothing of the handling of such 
ships, or the difficulties of travers- 
ing such areas as she will cruise in, 
while the Newfoundlanders are the 
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most experienced ice-navigators in 
the world. 

From New Bedford and neighbor- 
ing ports, United States whalers 
have long prosecuted their hazard- 
ous calling in every sea and clime, 
pursuing the cachalot, or sperm 
whale, in his tropical haditat, and 
the bowhead, or baleen whale, in 
the frozen northern zone. The 
Greenland waters, Baffin Bay, Davis 
Strait, Cumberland Gulf, and Hud- 
son Strait and Bay have all been the 
scene of their daring activities, 
while their prowess and adventures 
have formed the theme of many a 
volume, and the inspiration for 
countless daring deeds upon the 
ocean. 

Owing to the competition of 
British, Norse and Danish whalers 
the mighty cetaceans have been al- 
most exterminated in all of these 
areas now except Hudson Bay, and 
only a squadron of but seven ships 
survives of all the once enormous 
whaling fleet that sailed from the 
British Isles. The American fleet 
has been reduced very considerably 
also, but of late years is experienc- 
ing a revival owing to the erlhanced 
value of whale products through 
their scarcity, so that a small fare 
is now a paying venture when it 
would have fallen short of a profita- 
ble speculation ten years ago. 
Canada’s project therefore means, if 
it is carried into effect, the expulsion 
of these modern Yankee Vikings 
from their last industrial stronghold 
on this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Whale hunting in Hudson Bay is 
an enterprise that calls for resolute 
and daring men, the class that en- 
ters into Arctic exploration, for to 
this the whale fishery is somewhat 
akin. The ships sail from New Bed- 
ford in June or July so as to enter 
Hudson Strait as soon as it is free 
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of ice, or comparatively so; as to 
venture among the ice which is often 
fifty feet thick, would be to invite 
disaster. This, indeed, has befallen 
the whalers at times. The “Isa- 
bella” was one of the unfortunates, 
and the “Pioneer” another. Both 
were crushed by the floe while 
making their way through the Strait. 
Forty years ago, in the summer of 
1863, the barque “George Henry” 
met such a fate, and her crew of 
thirty-four men, adrift in the floe, 
were rescued by the “Active” an- 
other of the fleet. On safely enter- 
ing the Bay the ships start 
whaling near Southampton Island, 
the land mass which blocks the inlet, 
and they fish in the neighboring 
waters until the end of September 
compels them to go into winter 
quarters. They must do this so 
early because such a vapor or steam 
rushes off the water that they can 
get no observations and can see 
nothing; they would get blown off 
by the equinoctials and owing to the 
“dip” of the compass could not tell 
where they were. They winter in 
Chesterfield Inlet, a fiord running 
north, and begin the chase of the 
whales in the spring, the bowheads 
being believed to enter the bay 
then, and after cruising there all 
summer, they return to the Atlantic 
in the autumn, before Hudson Strait 
becomes blocked with ice, as the 
whale, being a mammal, requires a 
clear area in order to come to the 
surface to breathe every ten minutes 
or so. 

It is impossible for a ship to make 
a successful cruise in one season 
She rarely gets in before late in July 
or early in August, and would have 
to leave within a month to escape 
being frozen fast all winter. There- 
fore, each cruise is planned for one 
or two seasons, some vessels being 
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out twenty-seven months at times. 
The crews of the whalers no longer 
live on the ships during the winter, 
but ashore with the Eskimos, using 
the same food—seal, walrus, and 
whale meat, with venison, bear 
meat, sea birds and _ fish to 
vary it. Salt food is absolutely 
barred. It produces scurvy very 
soon, the condition accelerated 
all too often by the indulgence in 
alcohol, common to sailors. Scores 
of graves in every harbor attest the 
fell work that was done in the 
past in foul-smelling, ill-ventilated 
cabins, with little or no exercise 
taken for months. But now the na- 
tive mode of life is adopted and the 
mortality is very slight. 

The whales enter the Bay by way 
of Hudson Strait; years ago con- 
siderable whaling was done off Reso- 
lution Island, the Atlantic entrance 
to the Strait, in May, as the creat- 
ures passed in on their annual mi- 
gration. They make for Roe’s 
Welcome, on the north-west side of 
the Bay, which gives access to an- 
other fiord called Repulse Inlet. 
The ships begin their deadly forays 
at the mouth of the Welcome early 
in May and proceed north to Re- 
pulse Inlet as the ice is discharged 
and the way made free for them. 
This is the best whaling season and 
ground, and it is to avail themselves 
of it that they winter in the north. 
If they could get to it early enough 
they would not remain all the year, 
but as the Bay is open in the early 
spring, while the Strait is blocked 
until midsummer, they have to 
spend many idle months near the 
whaling ground. 

The whalers formerly wintered 
at Marble Island, off Chesterfield In- 
let, but they do so no longer. It 
was too remote from the whaling 
grounds, and it was also impossible 
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to get fresh meat as there were no 
natives about and no deer on the 
Island. This compelled the crews 
to use salt meat, which induced 
scurvy and caused appalling mor- 
tality. The anchorage, too, was 
none the best; on one occasion some 
years ago three vessels parted their 
chains there and drove ashore, and 
the crews were reduced to the verge 
of starvation. Now the winter har- 
bors are at Depot Island, or Fuller- 
ton Point, and the natives are en- 
gaged to supply the crews with 
fresh meat during the winter. 
There are plenty of deer in Repulse 
Bay, and occasionally a bear is got, 
musk oxen can always be obtained 
in the unexplored wilds back of the 
Wager River. Sometimes the Amer- 
ican skippers make long hunting 
trips into the country with natives 
as guides, and some tribes of the 
latter have at times exhibited gold- 
bearing quartz which leads to the 
belief that there is a second Klon- 
dike in the far off stretches of the 
Franklin District—as Canada has 
named this vast arctic archipelago. 
These hunting trips are taken with 
Kometiks (sledges) and dogs; and 
big bags of deer are frequently 
made. 

The actual pursuit of the whale 
is as dangerous a vocation as writers 
and artists have represented it. 
During recent years no fewer than 
four ships have been lost in the 
Welcome, the last being the “Fran- 
cis Allyn” which was burned by her 
try-works taking fire. Her crew 
made their way to Fullerton, after 
enduring great hardships, and were 
conveyed home by the “Era,” an- 
other ship. “The Polar Star” drove 
on a reef and went to pieces, in 1896. 
The big fish are hunted with boats 
and harpoons, in the fashion so often 
described, and among the most 
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perilous aspects of it is that of the 
boats being dashed against the 
floes and the crew drowned, as the 
frightened brutes race madly 
through the ice-cumbered ocean 
when impaled with the murderous 
harpoon, which is the lethal weapon 
used. Whaling in other seas is at- 
tended by many dangers, but here 
it has its series of Special perils to 
encounter —ice-floes, unknown 
rocks and reefs, variable currents, 
unreliable charts and the compass 
subject to such deviations that it 
cannot be depended upon. These 
drawbacks constitute a serious men- 
ace to ships and crews, and if the 
records of the industry could be set 
forth they would reveal some of the 
most extraordinary adventures in 
marine annals—of daring boat- 
voyages, of struggles with hunger 
and cold, of heroic endurance and 
gallant rescue. 

Among these instances of hard- 
ship and suffering a noteworthy one 
was that of the “Pavilon,’ which 
was wrecked on Crow Head, near 
Roe’s Welcome in 1873. Her crew 
of thirty, in three boats, made their 
way along the coast and out of the 
Strait, a distance of 700 miles, to 
Resolution Island, and in crossing 
from there to Cape Chidley, on 
Labrador, one boat was lost with 
all hands. The other two worked 
their way south along Labrador, to 
Cape Mugford, a journey of 200 
miles further. Here they found a 
Hudson Bay Company’s ship, a 
chartered vessel which had been 
forced ashore by the pressure of the 
ice-floe driving in on the land. 
They got her off and made their way 
in her to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Their boat and vessel voyage repre- 
sented an undertaking that wouid 
appall the stoutest heart. It in- 
volved weeks of wearying toil, of 
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nerve-racking danger, of imminent 
starvation. They subsisted as best 
they could on shell-fish, seals and 
kelp, when the scanty supply of 
stores saved from their wrecked 
ship was exhausted, and at times 
they were so devoid of hope that it 
seemed to them only wasted effort 
to continue. But they persevered, 
and after striking the Labrador 
Coast, obtained supplies from the 
Moravian Missionaries laboring 
there. 

Scarcely less remarkable was the 
experience of the crew of the “Isa- 
bella” in 1885, which had been 
crushed in the floe about twenty- 
five miles off Spicer’s Harbor. They 
had contrived to land over the ice 
on foot, having lost their boats, and 
they were thus unable to carry any 
but the scantiest supply of food to 
the harbor where they had to re- 
main on short commons until the 
“Era” called there at the end of Au- 
gust, and took them on board. In 
effecting the embarkation she was 
delayed by adverse winds for quite 
a period, and this caused her to be 
late in reaching Gummiute, a sta- 
tion in Davis Strait, where she had 
to call in the autumn. She did not 
get there until October, and while 
loading bone and oil, the arctic 
pack closed in on the shore and 
shut her up until August seventh of 
the next year, with two crews on 
board and supplies for but one, and 
with a most unfavorable season for 
hunting in the vicinity, the situation 
of the ship was anything but envia- 
ble. The men almost starved dur- 
ing the winter, and by the time the 
“Era” reached St. John’s, New- 
foundland, in September, 1886, they 
were on almost their last allowance 
of bread and water. 

In individual adventure it would 
be difficult to outdo Walter Hoxie, 
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second mate of the “Francis Allyn,” 
whose destruction by fire has al- 


ready been mentioned. She sailed 
from New Bedford on July second, 
1901, to fish for whales in Hudson 
Bay, with a crew of thirteen, all told. 
Entering the Strait and Bay, she 
wintered at Depot Island, and dur- 
ing the voyage there was friction 
between the Captain and Hoxie, so 
that when on June first, 1902, the 
former suggested that Hoxie “had 
better go home,” he started with two 
others, King and Carroll—in one of 
the whaleboats, carrying three 
weeks’ provisions. They voyaged 
470 miles south down Hudson Bay 
to York House, a Hudson Bay Com- 
pany Post, the trip occupying till 
July fifteenth. Half way their pro- 
visions ran out and for the rest of 
the journey they had to subsist on 
what little game they could kill. 
After reaching York House, King 
and Carroll took the Hudson Bay 
Company’s steamer for England but 
Hoxie engaged himself to the factor 
and killed six white whales. In re- 
turn he was given transportation to 
Winnipeg overland, with a train of 
ten Indians carrying furs. They had 
provisions for five days, but the trip 
to Oxford House—another post— 
occupied nineteen, and for two 
weeks they lived on the fish they 
caught and the berries they picked. 
From this they took five days more 
food to reach Norway House, but 
as the journey lasted nine days they 
were obliged to beg food from wan- 
dering Indians they met. A steamer 
took them to Winnipeg from there. 
The “Francis Allyn’s” crew suffered 
worse than he did, however, as one 
man died from exposure and the 
others were badly frostbitten before 
they were picked up by the sister 
ship. 

The arctic whale—variously de- 
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scribed as the right, black, northern, 
or Greenland whale, is known to the 
crews who chase it, as the “bow- 
head,” from the peculiar arched 
structure of its frontal formation. 
This is what produces the extreme 
length of its “whalebone,” or baleen, 
the flexible substance which fills its 
mouth instead of teeth and is so im- 
portant in modern arts and manu- 
factures. Like the ivory of the ele- 
phant, the whalebone of the bow- 
head is becoming so scarce that deal- 
ers fear that its speedy exhaustion 
is imminent. It varies in length 
from nine to fifteen feet and former- 
ly sold for about $9,000 a ton, but 
latterly has reached the amazing 
figure of $15,000. This creature, de- 
spite its enormous size, sometimes 
reaching sixty to seventy feet in 
length and weighing as many tons, 
is amongst the most timid known, 
and has to be chased by boats whose 
oars are muffled. Only that one 
forms such a prize, it is doubtful 
if they would be hunted at all, but 
an adult bowhead yields nearly a 
ton of bone, and about fourteen tons 
of oil, worth about $2,000 more. It 
will thus be readily seen what a 
gamble the industry is and how one 
successful trip means a small for- 
tune for those who embark in it. In 
i893 the United States Whaling 
Fleet—Atlantic and Pacific—killed 
394 of these monsters, so the possi- 
bilities of the enterprise are really 


staggering. 
It is rather a remarkable circum- 
stance that while the American 


whalers have invaded Hudson Bay 
and exploited it for about seventy 
years, the British whalers should 
have refrained almost wholly from 
participation in that fishery and con- 
fined themselves to the Atlantic 
waters east of Hudson Strait. Quite 
recently, however, they have estab- 
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lished a sedentary whaling station 
on Nottingham Island, one of the 
group at the outlet of the Bay, but 
formerly they operated exclusively 
from Cumberland Gulf. As long ago 
as 1820, Capt. Penney, who after- 
wards commanded one of the Frank- 
lin relief expeditions, established the 
first permanent whaling station 
there, and it may be mentioned in 
passing, that Capt. Buddington of 
the whaler “George Henry,” wrecked 
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to employ. The Scotch in 1902 made 
their first essay into Hudson Bay, 
the steamer “Active” landing a 
party there to remain and hunt 
whales for five years, putting ashore 
a wooden house, built in sections, 
for them, and all needed equipment. 
They hired five boats’ crews of 
Eskimos for the actual whaling. 
This sedentary whaling is not pos- 
sible in Hudson Bay itself because 
of the vast area over which the 
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in 1863, was afterwards master of 
the “Polaris” which conveyed Dr. 
Hall to the north in 1871. The 
Americans gradually imitated their 
British competitors in setting up 
these sedentary stations in Cumber- 
land Gulf, but of late have aban- 
doned them, selling out to the 
Scotch who are able to manage them 
nore economically, by a _ process 
which only Scotchmen seem able 


cetaceans are found, but in narrow 
waters, as in Cumberland Gulf, the 
eastern end of Hudson Strait, at 
Resolution Island and its western 
extremity at Nottingham Island, 
where the quarry passes in sight of 
the shore, it forms a convenient 
adjunct to the major industry. 

The Scotch whaling enterprise in 
Cumberland Gulf is prosecuted from 
two shore stations, ships not being 
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employed at all, except to visit the 
posts annually and unload stores 
there, taking away the products in 
exchange. These stations are at 
Harbers called Blackhead and 
Kekerton, and are owned by Messrs. 
Noble of Aberdeen, who have main- 
tained them for upwards of forty 
years. 

Each station has a Scotch man- 
ager, all the rest of the employees 
being Eskimos, a tribe of these, 
about one hundred and fifty souls, 
being settled around each station. 
Mr. Milne, the chief factor in charge 
at Blackhead, has been living there 
for more than thirty years, and has 
made only one trip to Scotland in 
the whole period. Mr. Mutch, a 
younger man, is factor at Kekerton. 

Each post has a substantial dwell- 
ing and stores for the chief, and is 
supplied with six first class whale- 
boats, with the finest modern out- 
fits, everything being kept in the 
best order. The Eskimos are very 
teachable, and have no vices, and 
are a complete contrast to the crews 
of the whaling vessels. At both 
Blackhead and Kekerton similar es- 
tablishments were maintained by 
the Americans until 1894, when they 
sold out to the Scotch, after having 
operated there continually for over 
thirty years. 

In Cumberland Gulf whales are 
got off the edge of the ice in spring, 
when they are on their way north, 
and feed for some time off the mouth 
of the inlet, on the animalculae 
which abound there. They are 
again found there in the autumn, 
as they come south from the higher 
latitudes. 

The sedentary whaling stations 
now all employ the Eskimos for 
their crews. These natives make 
first class boatmen and expert har- 
pooners, and are honest and earnest. 
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whole 


They transfer their tribe, 
with their paraphernalia, to the vi- 
cinity of a whaling post, and sign 
on to help the crew for a weekly ra- 
tion of four pounds of ship’s biscuit, 
one-fourth pound of coffee, two 
pounds of molasses, and four plugs 
of tobacco. Other articles they pro- 
cure by trading therefor musk-ox, or 
caribou, or sealskins, or walrus or 
narwhal ivory. 

The Eskimos have lost their 
ancient arts of chasing these 
creatures with arrow, or harpoon, 
and are no longer proficient in the 
fashion or use of the crude weapons 
of former years. They have come 
to rely upon the white man’s weap- 
ons, the rifle especially, and they 
handle these proficiently, but with- 
out a grasp of the principles under- 
lying them, so that if the whalers 
were to be driven away, and the 
Eskimos deprived of the opportu- 
nity of replenishing their stores of 
weapons, ammunition, and minor 
necessities, they would soon be re- 
duced to the most desperate straits. 

At Gummiute, in 18098, Peter 
Jensen, who was then manager of a 
station there, had a most amazing 
experience, amputating his -own 
toes, which had got frostbitten 
while he was away from home on 
a Christmas deer hunt. He and his 
Eskimo aids were caught in a snow- 
storm and compelled to take shelter 
under the lee of a cliff until it abated. 
While thus inactive, with the ther- 
mometer away below zero, the in- 
tense cold seized upon his extremi- 
ties, which had become heated from 
the exertions, but now were trans- 
formed into ice-cold masses as the 
frost struck them. When he 
reached the station he. found that it 
was impossible to restore the circu- 
lation to the affected parts. Gan- 
grene set in, and his life was threat- 
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ened if he could not get rid of the 
seared flesh. He had no white man 
with him, the Eskimos knew noth- 
ing of the treatment of such a case, 
and he lacked any surgical instru- 
ments. He stripped the dead flesh 
from the bones with a sharp pen- 
knife, but the removal of the bones 
themselves was a more difficult mat- 
ter. Ultimately, after several ex- 
periments, he contrived to fabricate 
a saw out of the fine steel main- 
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vived and is now walking on arti- 
ficial limbs provided by a kindly 
visitor to the coast. 

Neither the nomadic or sedentary 
whalers could maintain themselves 
in these regions but for the presence 
of the Eskimos who provide thens 
with fresh meat and aid them in 
their actual fishing operations. In 
addition to the bowheads, the 
whalers also hunt the walrus, nar- 
whal and seal. The former is taken 
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spring of his watch, and by means 
of this he performed the rough-and- 
ready surgical operation necessary 
to rid himself of these useless ap- 
pendages. He survived the experi- 
ment safely, dressing the wound 
himself daily. On Labrador, three 
winters ago, a fisherman’s baby girl 
got out in midwinter and had both 
feet frozen. The father, to save its 
life, as both limbs were gangrened, 
chopped them off with an ax, and, 
marvellous to relate, the child sur- 
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for the hide, which is made into belt- 
ing, and the tusk, which forms a 
good-class ivory. The long twisted 
horn of the narwhal is also a valu- 
able commodity, and his skin is in 
equal demand with that of the wal- 
rus. The seal is one of the indus- 
trial mainstays of the seaboard 
from Newfoundland northward. 
The Newfoundland seal fishery 
yields about 300,000 skins annually, 
worth about $800,000. The hunt for 
seals by the whalers, being only a 
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secondary pursuit, brings compara- 
tively few, but still it usually serves 
to ensure the financial success of the 
whole voyage. To the Eskimos, of 
course, the seal is all-important. 
It is to the Eskimo what the 
buffalo once was to the Indians 
of the plains. Without the buf- 
falo, in by-gone days, there would 
have been no Indians; and with- 
out the seal there would be no 
Eskimos, for no savages, less well 
fed on oleaginous foods, could pos- 
sibly resist and face, as necessity 
compels them to, the intense cold 
ef an arctic winter. They inhabit 
sealskin tents in summer and turf 
huts or snow-houses in winter. The 
seal supplies everything—its flesh 
affords them food; its fat gives them 
light and heat; its skin provides 
them with clothing, tents, imple- 


ments of the chase, material for 
their canoes, and harness for their 
dogs. 


The remoter tribes of these Eski- 
mos are the only remaining aborigi- 
nal people on the continent, who, if 
the white man of today were to be 
swept away, would still be self-sup- 
porting and wholly independent of 
outside aid. With rude tools they 
fashion perfect carvings from bone 
and ivory; they make their own 
spears, lances and harpoons; their 
boats are composed of skins sewn 
watertight with needles of bone and 
threads of sinew, and they are uner- 
ring in the employment of the frail 
but effectual weapons they use, of 
their own making. While the white 
man’s firearms have enabled them 
to kill their game from a greater 
distance, it often sinks before they 
can reach it and their native weap- 
ons are undoubtedly more valuable. 
But civilizing agencies are always 
making themselves felt even. here, 
and the Eskimo is steadily becoming 
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more and more dependent on the 
goods the white man brings him. 
He dresses himself and his family 
in fabrics instead of skins; he seeks 
firearms and firewater, and he has 
become inoculated with the worst 
vices of southern climes. 

The Eskimos in the southern and 
more frequented sections have be- 
come christianized; those in the 
northern and remote areas are still 
pagans. While their honesty is be- 
yond question they are opportunists 
in other respects, notably that of 
providing for the survival of the 
fittest. It was this that induced a 
band of them, in January, 1870, to 
commit the greatest crime known in 
these regions. The Hudson Bay 
Company’s barque “Kitty” had left 
London in June, 1869, for the Bay, 
with supplies, but was caught in the 
ice and crushed on September fifth 
off Saddle Rock Island. The crew 
left her in two boats and made their 
way to the land, whence, after a 
rest, and strengthening the boats, 
they attempted to cross Hudson 
Strait and work their way down the 
Labrador Coast. Sixty days later 
one of them reached Ramah, the 
northernmost of the Moravian Mis- 
sion stations on that Peninsula. The 
other boat, with the Captain and ten 
men, landed on Akpatok Island. 
Here they were at first hospitably 
received by the Eskimos, but as 
food grew scarce and the whole ag- 
gregation was threatened with star- 
vation, they were all murdered one 
night while asleep in their tents. It 
is said that the Eskimos who perpe- 
trated this outrage all died on the 
Islands, and the other natives all 
deserted it, as they believed it to be 
haunted, and it was: not till quite 
recently that they could be induced 
to re-establish themselves there. 

The financial importance of the 
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Hudson Bay whale fishery was at- 
tested some years ago by a bulletin 
of the United States Fish Commis- 
sion, which showed that the value 
of this industry during eleven years 
was $1,371,000, for fifty voyages, or 
$7,430 a voyage. The Canadian feel- 
ing on the sybject of holding Hud- 
son Bay as a mare clausum and de- 
veloping its resources for the bene- 
fit of Canada alone is illustrated by 
a recent letter in a Toronto paper 
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numerous, and of great commercial value. 
They may be briefly stated as follows: 
the right whale, the white whale, the 
narwhal, the porpoise, the walrus, seals 
of several varieties, the polar bear, the 
reindeer, the musk-ox, the wolf, the wol- 
verine, and foxes,—white, red and black; 
also salmon, whitefish and trout, of the 
finest description. Besides these fish and 
animals, nearly all of the richest minerals 
have been found in the region. As to the 
occurrence and abundance of these re- 
sources, I can bear personal testimony—hav- 
ing crossed the bay no less than five times, 
and spent three seasons upon its shores. 





ESKIMC FAMILY, HUDSON BAY 


from Mr. Tyrrell, a Geological Sur- 
veyor of the Canadian Government, 
who has travelled extensively in 
that region, and who says: 


“Outside and entirely independent of the 
question of navigating Hudson Strait, there 
exist other urgent reasons for sending 
an expedition to Hudson Bay. Our fish- 
eries and our fur trade in that region are 
sadly in need of protection. Our coast- 
lines and our harbors require te be cor- 
rectly located and charted, and our min- 
eral resources demand attention. The re- 
sources of the Hudson Bay district are 


“T have seen the surface of the water 
as far as the eye could reach from the 
deck of a ship appear as an undulating 
plunging mass of white because of the 
presence of great schools of white whales. 
I have observed the islands and shores in 
many localities swarming with walruses, 
and I have witnessed such sights of rein- 
deer, as only photographs can describe. 
These, as well as the other products men- 
tioned, have a high commercial value, but 
I will not further dwell upon this subject, 
excepting to speak briefly of the whale 
fisheries, through which alone Canada has 
already lost many millions of dollars. I 
might quote figures to prove this state- 
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ment, as I have them before me, but it 
will be sufficient to state that the assertion 
is not made without ample information 
upon which to base it. An average right 
whale, in bone and oil, is valued at from 
ten to twenty thousand dollars, and, as 
three or four whales are commonly cap- 
tured by one vessel in a season, it is readily 
seen what are the possibilities of a single 
whaling. voyage. It is, of course, a well 
known fact that foreign whalers have for 
years been fishing in Hudson Bay and the 
adjacent waters to the north and east. 

“T have seen as many as four vessels in 
one season myself, so that, although, by 
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the Treaty of Utrecht, the sovereignty of 
Hudson Bay was ceded to Great Britain, 
it is just possible, that, through long con- 
tinued acquiescence, these foreigners may 
be establishing rights whilst ours are be- 
ing allowed to lapse. It is certainly high 
time that the Government should take 
steps to assert Canadian jurisdiction in our 
North Sea, and this cannot be better done 
than through an expedition .... . 
Such an expedition on board the whaling 
steamer Neptune in charge of Commander 
Lowe is now wintering in Hudson Bay, 
and it is greatly to be hoped that through 
his actions our rights may be respected.” 


The Mexican Hacienda 


Its Place and Its People 


By GEORGE F. Pau 


T is not necessary to go far south 
| the Rio Grande before the sig- 

nificance of the hacienda in Mexi- 
can life becomes apparent. The 
term is capable of two applications, 
meaning either a large estate made 
up of several important parts, such 
as plantations, ranches and mills, or 
the central group of buildings on 
the estate. Before describing at 
some length some of the represen- 
tative haciendas, it may be well to 
speak of the real place this institu- 
tion occupies in the national life. 


It must be remembered that 
Mexico has not always been a 
country where property or even 


lives could escape the raids of law- 
less bands. And so for purposes of 
defense a centralized and unified 
group of buildings rose castle-like 
with cannon for defense and but few 
entrances to be guarded. That such 
an institution should gain a foot- 
hold and flourish in Mexico is not 
at all surprising when the nature of 


the native population is considered. 
Generally speaking, the peon popu- 
lation is much better fitted to exe- 
cute than to plan; they can follow 
when others lead the way; they 
have but little thought for the mor- 
row, being satisfied if they have suf- 
ficient for the day. After the Con- 
quest, numerous haciendas were es- 
tablished that to a considerable de- 
gree served the same ends as the 
feudal castles of the Middle Ages. 
They gathered to themselves family 
after family in the vast agricultural 
districts, promising to exercise a 
paternal and protecting authority 
over their servants. In the sparse- 
ly peopled regions, such a _ union 
of interests, as indicated before, 
was imperative. The hacienda 
formed an outpost of civilization, 
a nucleus around which the interests 
of the community quickly centered. 
The traveller regarded, and still re- 
gards, them as public houses where 
food and shelter, and if need be, pro- 























tection could be obtained. For these 
reasons the main structure was built 
on an elaborate scale. Especially 
can this be said of the undertakings 
of the various religious Orders 
whose funds were ample and whose 
plans and purposes were many. 

As what is written about the 
labor system on these estates is 
sometimes confused, it may be well 
to quote the words of one who has 
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HACIENDA 





becomes part and parcel of the establish- 
ment. If he happens to be indebted to 
another hacienda, and, for his own reasons, 
is changing employers, his debt being a 
recommendation, large amounts will be ad- 
vanced to buy the debt and allow the peon 
a cash balance. His contract obliges him 
to work for the hacienda until his debt is 
cancelled. On the other hand, his preroga- 
tives are such as no other laborer in the 
world enjoys. Each week, he receives ra- 
tions sufficient for his maintenance and 
that of his family. Each year, he and his 
family receive an ample supply of cloth- 
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seen the system in all its various 


workings. Discussing this subject, 


Prince A. de Iturbide says: 


“The peon is of the Indian or mixed 
races. He is bound by debt to the ha- 
cienda on which..he works, and,. regard- 
less of color, he ‘may rise, along the scale 
of promotion. to the highest employments 
on the place. The indebtedness is one of 
the essential features of the peon system, 
and is contracted by the peons, either di- 
rectly or by voluntary inheritance. In the 
former case, a peon presents himself to 
the Administrator, or manager, and asks 
for an enganche, that is, a retainer, the 
amount of which varies between ten and 
thirty dollars. If the applicant. be accep- 
table, the retainer is paid, and the peon 














GENERAL VIEW OF MEXICAN HACIENDA 


ing. Medical services are furnished them 
free of charge, and the sums of money 
required for baptism, confirmations, mar- 
riages, or burials are advanced. Most ha- 
ciendas have schools to which the peon 
man—and often must—send his children. 
He is furnished space, of course, and ma- 
terial for the construction of his hut, and 


is entitled to the use of a fair measure 
of ground, which he cultivates for his 
own benefit, with the hacienda’s stock, 


implements, and seed. Finally, there are 
two days in. the year on each of which the 
peon receives extra wages amounting to 
several dollars. And when, through age 
or accident, the peon is no longer able to 
work, he becomes a charge of the ha- 
cienda. 

“There, then, is a numerous class of hu- 
man beings who are born, not in poverty, 
but in debt, and heirs by natural law to 
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all the misery of the proletariat—to which 
they would be a prey, if the peon system 
were not there to solve their problem of 
life. As it is, from his cradle to his grave 
the peon will never lack food, raiment or 
shelter. His wife and children will never 
know the pinch of hunger. If he has the 
capacity to rise above his class, he may 
do so. If he goes through life an insolvent 
debtor, still at the hacienda he will have 
an open credit. In a word, he will be 
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that the fortress-like structure al- 
ways carries with it the air of mag- 
nificence. It is an institution with 
which the tattered peon likes to 
identify his interests. He can point 
with pride to the imposing pile 
where he has his home, and so he is 
wide-awake to its welfare and ap- 
pearance. 
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CHURCH ON HACIENDA 


above the lowest laboring class, and that 
through no charity of his employer.” 
Such, according to Prince Itur- 
bide, are some of the distinctive 
features of the peon system which 
prevails throughout the greater part 
of Mexico. One other considera- 
tion that probably- draws the peons 
to the great haciendas is the. fact 


DE ATEQUIZA, MEXICO 

On entering through the wide 
portals, the visitor finds himself in 
an ample court and sees round 
about him a miniature town that the 
long walls have hitherto hid from 
view. The butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker, are all repre- 
sented. And-they must be, for the 
number of inhabitants of a preten- 




















tious hacienda very often aggregates 
more than a thousand. In some 
parts of the country, the cottages 
of the laborers are built in long 
rows some distance from the main 
buildings. A single room fifteen 
feet square is usually considered 
sufficient for each family. Chimneys 
and windows are regarded as super- 
fluities, the light coming in where 
the smoke goes out—by the door. 
Of course there are no spare bed- 
rooms or even private ones in such 
a house, mats spread on the floor 
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he often receives credit for con- 
siderable extra work that the women 
of his family have done. 

The Administrator and other 
high functionaries are, of course, 
better housed than the common 
herd and farther removed from the 
braying of the donkeys and the 
grunting of the porkers. Ample 
living quarters are provided in the 
main structure where are also to be 
found the offices of the estate, pro- 
tected store-rooms for various pur- 
poses, alarge number of spare rooms, 
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NATIVE HOUSES—UBERO PLANTATION 


serving as beds. As the family live 
for the most part in the open air, 
the furniture is also hard to find, 
but quick to dust. It should be re- 
membered that in most parts of 
Mexico the change of seasons af- 
fects but little the working of the 
fields. It is not uncommon to see 
in the same section corn in several 
stages; ready to husk, knee-high, or 
being planted. The women are very 
industrious, and never fail to help 
in any work they can do. At the 
end of each day, when the amount 
of each peon’s work is determined, 


as well as stables for choice saddlers 
and drivers. It is interesting to 
make the rounds of the buildings 
and read the quaint entablatures 
over the entrances. The principal 
one at the Tepenacasco hacienda in 
the state of Hidalgo confidently de- 
clares: ““En agueste destierro y sole- 
dad distruto del tesoro del paz.” 
(In this retirement and solitude I 
enjoy the treasure of peace.) The 
hopes of the builder never saw ful- 
fillment, for during the Wars of In- 
dependence the whole region was a 
stamping ground for marauders. 
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IN A QUIET CORNER OF THE MAIN BUILD- 
ING—MEXICAN HACIENDA 


Many wealthy planters with their 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in- 
vested in lands and refineries, go ex- 
tensively into the production of 
sugar where the region is well 
adapted to cane raising. The rich 
man produces the refined white 
sugar, as well as the various grades 
of brown sugar, known in Mexico 
as “Piloncillo,’ “Panocha,’ and 
“Panela,” such as the poor renter 
turns out with his wooden rolls and 
copper kettle. The sugar industry 
may be taken up with a limited 
capital and additions made gradual- 
ly. A few more acres can be culti- 
vated each year, another “Trapiche” 
put in, and a kettle or two added to 
the plant, until the production war- 
rants an investment in refining ma- 
chinery to produce the better grades. 
Within the walls of a sugar ha- 
cienda the scene always contains 
plenty of life. The area is strewn 
with crushed stalks. Long sway- 
ing lines of burros are constantly 
streaming in from the fields, bear- 
ing fresh cane to be crushed. Men 
stripped to the waist, the perspira- 
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tion trickling down their dark 
backs, drag the cane from the bur- 
ros, bind it to swinging derricks that 
convey it to the crushers, or heap 
the carts high with refuse. No one 
lounges around. The black-eyed 
boys lash the mules and hiss at 
them, apparently deriving their un- 
wonted energy from the incessant 
whirring of the mill machinery. 
Down from the crusher pours a 
steady stream of sweet sap that 
creeps down the trough to the boil- 
ing vats; clouds of steam rise from 
the boilers; round and round whirl 
the big centrifugals, plastering the 
walls with molasses; the melted 
sugar is hurried to the moulds that 
cast conical loaves of twenty-five 
pounds each; these are then taken 
to the great drying rooms where 
they are stood in rows like beehives; 
and finally they reach the shipping 
room where the results are most 
evident and gratifying. 

To inspect such an establishment 
an old suit of clothes should be 
worn, for after groping about in 
dark passages, slipping on sticky 
floors, sprinkled by the centrifugals, 
one emerges dazed with the din and 
saturated with the sweetness. 
What with the overpowering air 
and the sweetness that come along 
unbidden, the craving for sugar is 
satisfied for at least a month to 
come. 

And the power behind the throne, 
or the mill in this instance, is one 
man; his presence makes the mule 
carts go racing off hub to hub in one 
direction and the little burros in an- 
other; his presence makes the over- 
shout and the _ barefooted 
peons scoot around, the wheels 
grind, the presses stream, and the 
big loaves form. High in a filthy 


seers 


sort of coop that commands a view 
of the yard sits Salvador Fernandez, 




















a burly frame of sixty, and around 
him, hat in hand, stand a group of 
muchachos ready to do his bidding 
at the slightest movement of his 
stout forefinger. The dogs of the 
estate like to congregate here, 
though trampled on by the hurry- 
ing feet of messengers. The office 
furniture does not include such 
luxuries as a roll-top desk and a re- 
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BRINGING THE 


volving chair; a little deal table and 
a rough stool suffice. The bulky 
inkstand is the most important 
thing on the table. From this emi- 
nence he overlooks the whole mov- 
ing panorama. Hourly reports 
come to him from all parts of the 
plant; thus he knows the amount 
of cane brought in from the fields, 
what the yield of sugar is, how 
many pounds have been produced 
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during the day, and how much has 
been shipped. His searching eye 
takes in every thing with a glance; 
business is dispatched quickly, me- 
thodically, and with but few words. 
The most numerous attendants of 
Don Fernandez are the flies; they 
outnumber the hairs on his half- 
bald head, and they leave their 
slimy trail everywhere. Overgorged 





SUGAR TO THE MILL—MEXICAN HACIENDA 


and sickened with sweets, many of 
them seek relief in the depths of 
the ink bottle. Others find com- 
fort in pouncing with sanguinary 
intent on the ears of the laziest dogs 
in the office, where glutted at 
length they drift away to Nirvana. 
They delight in peppering the Don’s 
broad back with their insignificant 
selves, peeping down his hairy neck 
‘and scampering over his bald spot. 
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Day afted day finds him at his post; 
day after day finds his buzzing reti- 
nue faithfully hovering about him. 
The donkeys, the dogs, and the flies 
recognize in him a patient com- 
patriot, and know not that he is one 
of the richest men in the Republic, 
and has more dollars, even, than he 
has flies. 

The maguey haciendas in the im- 
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within a short time after fermenta- 
tion, as forty-eight hours later it is 
slop. Humboldt mentions an old 
Indian woman of Cholula who died 
during his stay there, about a hun- 
dred years ago, and left her heirs 
a maguey plantation valued at $8o,- 
ooo. In the little state of Hidalgo, 
the maguey haciendas are worth 
eight millions. The maguey, like 
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EXERCISING 


mediate neighborhood of Mexico 
City remunerative investments. One 
hundred thousand pints of pulque, 
the fermented sap of the maguey, 
are consumed in that city daily. 
The railroads entering the metropo- 
lis now receive forty thousand dol- 
lars a week in freights on pulque 
alone. The drink must be used 


THE BIRDS 


the bamboo, can be used in almost 
countless ways, so the by-products 
are of the greatest importance. The 
different species provide the peon 
with shingles for his hut, with a 
needle and thread with -which to 
mend his rags, and with a rope that 
may be useful if he wants to get 
away from his rags forever. 
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No more picturesque hacienda 
can probably be found in all Mexico 
than that of Don Felix Quero at 
Mitla in the state of Oaxaca. This 
hacienda is about thirty miles from 
the terminus of the Mexican South- 
ern railroad, and near the famous 
ruins of Mitla that make archaeol- 
ogists scratch their heads long and 
thoughtfully. Because of the bleak 
and rough nature of the surround- 
ing country, it has retained many of 
the characteristics of the early ha- 
ciendas. Evening is sure to find 
Don Felix and his sleepy-eyed son 
behind the counter. Groups of 
Indians hang about the two broad 
doorways, coming from time to time 
to invest in two cents’ worth of 
mescal. This is carefully poured 
out to them in a glass with a thick 
bottom—the purchaser invariably 
offers the powerful liquor to his el- 
bow friend first, and between them 
with great gasps of satisfaction 
they slowly down the fiery drink. 
Now and then a woman creeps in, 
mutely obtains a handful of dried 
shrimps or a few long-tapered can- 
dles, and creeps out again. How 
quiet they are for so many! With 
what mute wonder do they watch 
their pennies disappear down the 
slot in the thick counter! Grand 


specimens of humanity these, with 
hair and eyebrows that almost meet, 
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with no higher desires than to eat 
and sleep, and sleep and eat—with 
drink ad libitum. And after their 
pennies have all fallen into the 
Don’s bottomless pit, with a grim- 
ace and a last look, they slink off 
like hounds to their resting place 
on the cobblestones without. 

Viewed from a distance, the scene 
is vivid and striking,—above, a strip 
of stars and a strip of black clouds; 
to the left, a strange, wierd blaze is 
kindled that sets a dog to howling 
as if his coliar would break. Now 
of the crowd that huddles under the 
long portals, all are not besotted 
fathers and weak-eyed mothers; 
pairs of young lovers sit cooing and 
laughing. A match shows for an 
instant three dark faces held close 
together around it, all eager to get 
a whiff at their cigarettes. Then 
comes a great rustling and murmur- 
ing of innumerable leaves in the 
towering fig trees, and clouds of 
dust sweep swirling down the road. 
Mysterious figures with packs on 
their backs trudge wearily up to the 
hacienda’s portal, drop on the cob- 
ble-stones, and fall fast asleep. 
Then the wind lulls, the watch-dog 
forgets his fears, the chirp of the 
cricket and the croak of the frog 
tick off the still hours, and the great 
hacienda is at rest, rest where a 
capitol has stood, rest where a na- 
tion lies buried. 























The Undoing of 


By ELEANOR 


HEN old Peter Randall died, 

Plainville saw little change in 

“the store.” The crackers 
were aS convenient to a covetous 
hand, and the cheese on the end of 
the counter was as generously ac- 
cessible as ever. Moreover, the bar- 
rels and boxes grouped around the 
stove still invited to a social chat. 

The tall, spare figure of Peter 
Randall was, indeed, no longer 
present; but the form of a woman— 
nearly as tall and quite as spare— 
stood in its place. She was Charity 
Randall, the daughter of the house— 
a Peter Randall in petticoats. The 
men of Plainville found that femi- 
nine hands could tie up parcels and 
cut tobacco with deft swiftness, and 
the women were glad to discuss 
cooking and calicoes with one of 
their own sex. : 

Charity’s daily life was simple 
and open to the knowledge of all. 
She arose, ate, worked, and went to 
bed. The entire village was wel- 
come to know what she ate and how 
she cooked it, and she made no se- 
cret of her occasional new gowns 
nor of what they cost. She asked 
but one thing in return—an equal 
open-heartedness on the part of her 
neighbors. 

It was just here that Charity was 
disappointed. The people of Plain- 
ville did not propose to open their 
closets and bring forth the family 
skeleton that Charity might enjoy 
the rattling of its bones; and though 
a dinner or a dress was not always 
a skeleton, yet the principle was the 
207 


Charity Randall 


H. Porter 


same in their eyes, and they stoutly 
rebelled—sometimes ineffectually, 
however, so disarming in its kind- 
heartedness was her frankly dis- 
played interest, as Charity, for all 
her love of gossip, was never ma- 
licious. She was ready to laugh or 
cry as the case demanded—that she 
might have the opportunity to do 
one or the other was all she asked. 

The fact that Charity kept the 
village store and ran the post office 
was that much to her advantage; the 
magic circle of barrels and boxes 
around the old stove — whether 
summer or winter—being a wonder- 
ful source of information, to say 
nothing of the tales told by the very 
fatness or the leanness of the letters 
that passed through her interested 
fingers. 

It was one of the plump sort of 
letters—plump even to double pos- 
tage—that Charity put into Grace 
Carlton’s hands late one warm June 
afternoon. 

“Bigger’n ever, 
chuckled. “Been 
often, too!” 

The young girl bit her lips and 
flushed scarlet, but she did not 
answer. 

“You needn’t color up, so, child— 
though I must say it makes ye look 
prettier’n ever,’ observed Charity. 

Grace laughed in spite of herself. 
It was by just such skillful turns 
that Charity blunted her shafts of 
inquisitiveness and rendered them 
less liable to give offense. 

The woman noted the laugh and 


Gracie,” she 
comin’ pretty 
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the pleased look that danced in the 
girl’s eyes. She deemed it a fitting 
time to ask a certain question that 
had long trembled on her lips. 

“Oh, Gracie,’ she coaxed, as the 
girl turned away, “everyone asks 
me when the wedding will be, and 
I never know what to say. What 
shall I tell ’em?” 

“Tell them you do not know!” 
retorted the girl, looking her tor- 
mentor straight in the eye, then 
swiftly leaving the store. 

“Well, I never—but she is a cute 
one!” chuckled Miss Randall turn- 
ing to a woman who had been stand- 
ing by, a silent witness to her dis- 
comfiture. “Now, Mirindy, I'll 
leave it to you—would ye think 
she'd be so secret about a little thing 
like that?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” began Mrs. 
Durgin cautiously, but the other in- 
terrupted. 

“Why, Mirindy, if I was engaged 
and goin’ to be married—don't ye 
think I’d tell of it?” 

Mrs. Durgin looked across the 
counter with a quizzical smile in 
her eyes that Charity did not in the 
least appreciate. 

“Yes, Charity, I am sure you 
would—very sure!” she repeated 
with a slow nod of her head. 

“Well, then, I ain’t askin’ anythin’ 
but what I’m willin’ to give,” as- 
serted Charity, triumphantly. 
“Now, really, where is the use of 
bein’ so awful secret about things? 
Why, only to-day I asked Molly 
Sargent a simple little question 
about that girl who came there last 
week so mysterious like—she’s been 
there ever since, ye know—but I 
couldn’t find out a thing. Let’s 
see—was it tea ye wanted—beside 
the sugar ?—quarter of a pound?” 

Mrs. Durgin nodded; she had long 
ago learned to resort to wordless 


gestures when Charity was in this 
mood. 

“Well, as I was sayin’,” continued 
the store-keeper, squinting carefully 
at the quarter-of-a-pound notch on 
the scales and dropping the last nec- 
essary bit of tea, leaf by leaf, from 
her fingers, “as I was sayin’, I don’t 
ask more than I am perfectly will- 
in’ to give, and that seems fair to 
me.” 

“But, Charity, don’t you see?— 
some people have things in their 
families that they’d rather people 
didn’t know about,” remonstrated 
Mrs. Durgin, breaking for once her 
rule of silence. 

“Well, they hadn’t oughter have!” 
remarked Charity, whisking the tea 
into a tiny bag and binding it with 
a string. 

“Perhaps not—but sometimes 
they can’t help it.” 

“But it don’t do no good to keep 
secret about it,’ Charity insisted. 
“Why, if I was rich, or poor, or sick, 
or well, or had a dozen beaus—what 
difference would it make to me 
whether folks knew it or not?— 
Anythin’ else to-day, Mirindy?” 

“No; I guess that’ll do for now,” 
replied Mrs. Durgin, gathering her 
packages into her bag and turning 
away. She hesitated a moment, 
then looked back and said: “I hap- 
pen to know that that girl at Molly 
Sargent’s is a poor relation that 
they’ve taken in; they ain’t very 
proud of her, so you’d better not 
ask any more questions in that 
quarter, Charity.” 

“Land sakes!—why didn’t ye say 
so before? What—” the door closed 
sharply and Charity was left to her- 
self. 

“Well, I never!” she murmured, 
as she went about her preparations 
for the night. 

Charity’s tiny cottage was next 
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THE UNDOING OF 


She lived there in in- 
dependent  solitude—splitting her 
own kindling wood, building her 
own fires, and shoveling her own 
paths in winter; the one concession 
she made to her sex being a nightly 
search under her bed for burglars. 

For thirty-odd years she had per- 
formed this act—religiously, auto- 
matically; first with trepidation, 
then with the calm assurance born 
of long years of comforting vacancy 
in the searched quarters. 

To-night, after Mrs. Durgin’s de- 
parture, Charity closed the store, 
locked it carefully, and crossed the 
garden to the cottage. Her bread- 
and-milk supper she ate on the back 
porch; and it was there, too, that 
she sat reading the weekly journal 
until the twilight of the long day 
made the type invisible. 

On the stroke of nine she started 
for bed. Lighting a small brass 
chamber lamp, she locked the doors, 
tried the windows, and climbed the 
stairs to her room. She set the 
lamp on a chair where it would best 
suit her purpose, and turned to her 
first duty—the bed. : 

Carelessly, and as a matter of 
course, she bent her back and 
lowered her head, lifting the spot- 
lessly white valance around the bed- 
stead as she did so. A moment 
later, her body stiffened and her 
eyes almost started from their sock- 
ets. 

That was not all shadow in the 
farther corner! Moreover, the 
heavy sole of a boot lay flatly to- 
wards her—unmistakably the boot 
of a man. She could dimly see the 
outline of his body as he lay on his 
back towards her. Very softly 
Charity dropped the valance and 
stood upright. 

A danger hidden was a terror to 
her, but let that danger be once re- 


to the store. 
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vealed, and she _ gloried in_ it. 
Swiftly crossing the room. she 
opened her bureau drawer and took 
out a small revolver—the most 
modern thing the room contained; 
then she established herself com- 
fortably in a chair facing the bed, 
and cocked the weapon in her hands. 

“You may come out from under 
that, now, sir,” she said slowly and 
distinctly. 

There was no reply. 

“Come out, I say—come out!” re- 
iterated the woman a little louder. 
“You can’t play that game—lI’ve 
seen ye and I know yer there. Now 
come!” 

There was a muffled stir under the 
bed and the sound of a large body 
dragging itself along a narrow way. 

“Well, By Jingo, you’re a rum 
one, an’ no mistake!” murmured the 
man, making a frantic clutch at the 
valance and peering out into the 
room. 

His eyes blinked at the light and 
at a shining something in the wo- 
man’s hand. Suddenly he realized 
what that something was and 
ducked back under the bed with a 
howl of terror. 

“Confound ye—put up that shoot- 
in’-iron!” he snarled. 

“Mebbe yer ’fraid,” suggested the 
woman, calmly. “It won’t go off 
unless [I let it.” 

“Afraid!” groaned the hiding 
man; “who wouldn’t be afraid with 
that thing in a woman’s hands? If 
it was in a man’s, now, I’d stand 
some show—he’d know what he was 
about; but a woman—good lord! 
Come—put it up, an’ I'll come out!” 

He could scarcely have made a 
worse mistake. It was not upon 
“womanliness” that Charity prided 
herself. To taunt her with inca- 


pacity, and that because she was a 
un- 


woman, was to commit the 
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pardonable sin in her eyes. An 
angry flush rose to her cheeks and 
her thin lips tightened. 

“Very well then, you can stay 
where you are. I am comfortable, 
at any rate,” she returned with a 
suggestive emphasis on the “I”. 

There was noise, which was a 
cross between a snarl and a growl, 
from under the bed, and then a half- 
smothered curse. 

“Now see here,’ warned Charity, 
“you stop that swearing right away 
or I'll let this thing off at a venture. 
What do ye mean by such actions? 
What are ye there for, anyhow?” 

‘Because I don’t dare to come out, 
I tell ve,” retorted the man. 

A grim smile covered Miss Ran- 
dall’s lips. 

“Well yer brave, I must say, 
whatever else ye are!” she ejacu- 
lated scornfully. 

“See here, Charity, put down yer 
gun—I want to come out!” The 
words and the voice were in sharp 
command, and the fact that he had 
called her by her name _ blanched 
Charity’s cheek. 

“Why—who—who are you?” she 
faltered. 

“I’m Mark Randall—do ye want 
to shoot yer own brother?” 

“I—I don’t believe it!” she pro- 
tested feebly, trying to steady her 
voice. 

There was a half-stifled chuckle 
from under the bed. 

“Well, I hain’t got a strawb’ry 
mark on my left arm, Charity, but 
I reckon I can tell ye some stories 
of Marshfield, and Bob, and Daisy, 
and Star-face that'll convince ye all 
right. Come! Quit yer nonsense 
and drop that gun. It’s confounded 
hot and stuffy here!” 

Marshfield!—her home until she 
was sixteen; Bob—the dog; Daisy— 
the cat; Star-face—the dear little 





colt she had loved so well! Her 
fingers loosened and the revolver 
fell to the floor with a clatter. The 
man heard, and crawled painfully 
out where the light from the little 
brass lamp showed his big red face 
and bleary eyes in all their hideous- 
ness. He stretched his cramped 
limbs luxuriously, then turned to the 
woman who sat regarding him in 
dismayed horror. 

“Well, you ain’t over cordial in 
yer welcome, it strikes me,” he ob- 
served. 

Charity swallowed to moisten her 
dry throat, but the words refused to 
come. 

‘““Mebbe vou ain’t glad to see me,” 
he hazarded. “Mebbe yer friends 
here don’t know anythin’ about yer 
good-fer-nothin’ brother what ye 
hain’t seen for most thirty years— 
eh?” 

Charity shook her head weakly. 

“I—I thought you was dead,” she 
whispered. 

“Well, I ain’t—an’ I’m hungry! 
Got anythin’ ter eat?” 

Charity rose unsteadily to her feet, 
picked up the lamp, and _ started 
down the stairs motioning to her 
visitor to follow. She moved in a 
kind of daze, scarcely knowing what 
she did; yet her first care when she 
entered the kitchen was to see that 
the shades of all the windows were 
pulled down to the sills—a position 
in which Charity Randall’s kitchen 
curtains had never been before. 

She set the best the little house 
afforded on the table, then watched 
him in growing despair as he 
shoveled the food into his mouth 
with his knife. 

After he had eaten, he talked. 
The story of crime and misery that 
he told sickened and frightened her. 
He said that he had reached his last 
penny, now, and that he thought his 
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sister had ought to give him a “lift.” 

They. talked until far into the 
night, in the end coming to a con- 
clusion that sent Charity to bed 
with a heavy heart, but also with the 
consciousness that she had done the 
best she could do under the circum- 
stances. 

One thing was insisted upon from 
the first—he should not be known as 
her brother. His name should be 
Mark Smith and he should be her 
“hired man” at the store. He would 
sleep in the store, also, though his 
meals he would take with her. She 
sped with guilty swiftness through 
the dew-wet garden that very night 
and showed the man to the little 
room back of the store where was 
an old couch used by her father on 
occasional nights years before. 
\Vith a promise to see that more 
was done in the morning for his 
comfort, Charity left the man in the 
tiny room and hastened back to the 
house, and to a sleepless night of 
weary tossing to-and-fro on her pil- 
low. 

The village was plainly astounded 
at the sudden appearance of the 
“new hand” at Randall’s. ° Indeed, 
for three days Charity had a mar- 
velous trade—nearly every man, 
woman, and child in the place either 
collectively or separately making 
some sort of a purchase. Charity 
suddenly found herself without a 





pin in the store, for—as a thrifty 
farmer's wife observed—"pins is al- 
ways handy,” and all who could 
think of nothing else to buy had in- 
vested in a paper of pins. 

Mrs. Durgin had been among the 
first to appear. Mark was leisurely 
dusting the shelves in the back of 
the store when she came in. She 
glanced at his great red face and 
awkward movements disapproving- 
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ly, then she turned to Charity who 
had promptly advanced. 

“I want some coffee, please,—a 
pound,” said Mrs. Durgin. 

Charity raised her eyebrows. 

“IT mean—er—tea,” blundered 
Mrs. Durgin, growing strangely em- 
barrassed. 

“Tea? Certainly—of course—the 
same kind ve bought yesterday ?” 

“Huh? Why, sure enough—I did 
get some yesterday, didn’t I! What 
am I thinking of!’ muttered Mrs. 
Durgin, her face a mottled red. “It 
was pins | wanted—a paper of ‘em, 
and—er—a pound of yer fancy 
cookies, please,’ she finished with 
resolute conviction. 

Charity busied herself behind the 
counter in unusual silence, and Mrs. 
Durgin glanced furtively over her 
shoulder at the strange clerk. 

“Got a new man—eh?” she ver- 
tured. 

“Yes; needed him to help—beer 
so busy,” Charity returned shortly. 

“Um—um; kinder sudden, wa'n’t 
it?” 

A slow red crept into Miss Ran- 
dall’s cheeks and she snapped the 
string of the cracker bag viciously 
in her fingers. 

“Oh, mebbe—kinder. Anythin’ 
else, Mis’ Durgin?” 

“No, I don’t know as there is. 
Er—he don’t look over handy, 
Charity. You didn’t take him with- 
out good recommendations, now, did 
ve?” persisted the customer in a 
subdued voice. 

A loud cough from the man made 
the two women jump nervously. He 
choked and gasped for some time 
before he seemed to catch his breath, 
and when he did regain it, his face 
was a deeper red than ever. 

“He ain’t healthy, neither,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Durgin. “He’s con- 
sumptive or apoplectic or somethin’, 
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I should think,’ she added with a 
keen glance at Charity. 

Miss Randall did not seem to hear. 
She was hastily turning over a pile 
of ginghams on the counter. 

“Say, Mirindy,” she began in 
plainly forced eagerness, “I want ye 
to see this dress pattern. There! 
Now ain’t that pretty as a picture?” 
she demanded, holding up to the 
light a green and black check. 

“Um—um—er—yes, rather,” con- 
ceded the other. “You've got lots 
of ’em, too. Trade been kinder 
dull?” she asked, setting a trap for 
Charity’s unwary feet. 

“Yes, terrible dull,” acquiesced 
Charity, falling headlong and _ be- 
coming hopelessly entangled at 
once. “Spring trade’s been pretty 
slim,”—there was another choking 
cough from the new clerk, but the 
women did not notice. “But these 
are all new goods, Mirindy—I 
wouldn't show ye nothin’ else. Now 
I think this green and black would 
just*suit you, Mirindy, you can wear 
them tryin’ shades. There ain't 
many what can You really oughter 
have it,” she urged. 

Airs. Wuigin shook her head and 
turned toward the door. As _ she 
passed down the street, she mut- 
tered under her breath: 

“There’s somethin’ wrong there; 
she needed him to ‘help,’ yet trade’s 
been ‘slim’ and ‘dull’—there surely 
is something wrong!” 

The whole town echoed this ver- 
dict before the week was out. The 
coughing clerk must have instructed 
Charity on one point, for she was 
not again guilty of complaining of 
dull trade in the next breath after 
explaining his presence as_ being 
necessary to “help”; but she made 
many remarks equally illogical. In- 
deed as time passed, Plainville peo- 
ple became very much exercised 


over the affair, and it assumed an 
importance in their eyes all out of 
proportion to its real worth. 

At first the town was inclined to 
think that Charity was being im- 
posed upon, and they sympathized 
accordingly. The man Smith was 
known to have shirked his duties, 
and he was frowned upon as being 
lazy. Some even went so far as to 
remonstrate with Charity and sug- 
gest his dismissal. To these Charity 
always doggedly replied: “I am per- 
fectly satisfied; I shall make no 
change.” This retort did not please 
Plainville and it speedily stanched 
the flow of sympathy. 

One day Mrs. Durgin entered the 
store with a very determined face. 
She had witnessed Smith’s depart- 
ure some time before with a basket 
of goods, and she found Charity 
alone as she had hoped she would. 

“Charity, who is this man?’ she 
began aggressively. 

Miss Randall steeled herself for 
the battle she knew was coming. 

“What man?” she temporized. 

“You know very well who I mean 
—this Smith.” 

“Well, his name is Mark, and he 
is my clerk,” Charity replied, with 
a smooth sweetness quite foreign to 
her usual manner. 

“Humph! But who is he?—where 
did he come from?—who are his 
folks?” 

Miss Randall’s face became a sick- 
ly gray. 

“His folks? Why, Mirindy—how 
should I know? Do ye s’pose I in- 
quired into his family tree?” she re- 
turned flippantly. 

Mrs. Durgin looked sharply into 
Charity’s face, then changed the 
subject with peculiar abruptness. 

“That girl at Sargent’s has gone 
away.” 

“Ts that so!” exclaimed Charity 
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with some show of interest, and a 
greater relief in her voice than the 
subject would seem to demand. 

“Yes;” affirmed Mrs. Durgin. 
“They've been awful secret about 
her. For my part, [ don’t see why.” 

“Mebbe there’s somethin’ they 
don’t want folks to know,”’—Chari- 
ty’s voice was very faint. 

Mrs. Durgin’s eyelids quivered, 
and she looked at Charity through 
half-shut eyes. 

“But there hadn’t oughter be!” 
she persisted. 

“Mebbe they couldn’t help it,” be- 
gan Charity weakly, but the other 
interrupted. 

“Why, Charity Randall! You 
said yourself not a month ago that 
it didn’t do no good to keep things 
so secret-—seems to me _ you've 
changed your tune!” 

At that moment Mark Smith en- 
tered the door, and for the first time 
since he came to her, Charity re- 
joiced in his presence. Mrs. Durgin 
bought a spool of thread and silent- 
ly left the store. 

Matters went from bad to worse; 
wild rumors, like birds of ill-omen, 
hovered over the town. Something 
was certainly wrong at Randall’s. 
Added to tales of Charity’s unac- 
countable partisanship of Smith 
came the report that he had been 
overheard to call her by her given 
name. Moreover, he had been seen 
skulking in the dead of night 
through the garden path that led 
from the house tu the store. The 
curtains at Charity’s cottage win- 
dows became unfailing signs of 
wrongdoing, so frequently were they 
pulled close down to the sill. 

Then sidelong glances began to be 
cast at Charity on the street. The 
women came less and less frequently 
to the store, and tie men did their 


trading in a silent dignity that was 
almost an accusation. 

Charity was so miserable with her 
own thoughts that she scarcely 
noticed these changes. Her con- 
science pricked painfully at the de- 
ception she was practicing, and she 
attended church twice every Sunday 
now in a vain attempt to find peace. 

Smith was a sore trouble to her. 
Besides being lazy and insolent, he 
drank! and so ruled her absolutely 
with his threat of drink whenever 
his will crossed hers. Many a mid- 
night luncheon he enjoyed in Char- 
ity’s kitchen, simply because she 
dared not refuse to get him the food 
lest he steep himself in whiskey and 
make her life yet more of a burden 
to her. 

It was at the sewing society that 
the storm broke. Charity had been 
absent the last few times, and the 
neighbors did not expect her that 
afternoon. Charity herself had not 
at first intended to be there, but she 
was heart-sick and weary, and short- 
ly after the hour of assembling, she 
suddenly determined to go, think- 
ing the change might take her out 
of herself for the time. 

No one saw her enter the hall and 
go up stairs to remove her bonnet; 
the other ladies had ail arrived and 
were in the parlor—needles gleam- 
ing, and tongues wagging. 

Charity’s footsteps made no sound 
as she slowly descended the stairs, 
but at the foot of the flight she was 
brought to a sudden stop by the de- 
risive speaking of her name from the 
parlor just beyond. 

Drop by drop the blood faded 
from her cheek and seemed to clog 
and stiffen in her heart as her limbs 
became cold and rigid at what she 
heard. Then the full meaning of the 
cruel words and sneering innuendoes 
burned into her soul and sent the 
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blood back to her face in surging 
waves of crimson. 

With a long stride she covered the 
distance between her and the open 
door. Her spare form towered to its 
greatest height as she appeared in 
all the majesty of a righteous wrath 
before the cowering women. 

“When you have quite finished,” 
she began in a slow, distinct voice, 
“T should like to say a word myself. 
The man you are discussing so free- 
ly is my brother, Mark Randall, who 
tan away from home when I was 
sixteen—before I moved here. He 
came to me poor, without a friend in 
the world, and I have done what I 
could for him. I’’—her voice trem- 
bled and almost broke—“I wa'n’t 
proud of him and—I changed his 
name. It wa’n’t right, and I know 
it. But’—with renewed wrath— 
“before you tear a woman’s reputa- 
tion to rags and tatters next time— 
be sure that the man ain’t—ain’t her 
brother!” she finished weakly. 

Another moment and the doorway 
was empty, while Charity’s gaunt 
figure—all bonnetless as it was— 
hurried down the walk and past the 
windows. 

For a minute the assembled’ wo- 
men were speechless with terror and 
loss of breath, and even when their 
tongues were loosened, the words 
came with a halting inarticulateness 
that plainly testified to the shock of 
Charity’s revelation. For long days 
afterward they spoke of that day 
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and of that speech with bated breath. 

Plainville supposed that its meas- 
ure of sensation was full, but some- 
thing yet more disquieting occurred 
before the week was out. Certain 
blue-coated, brass-buttoned guardi- 
ans of the peace descended from a 
neighboring city and arrested Chari- 
ty’s clerk. It then transpired that 
the man was not Mark Randall, nor 
yet was he Mark Smith. His real 
name was buried under so long a list 
of aliases that it was almost impos- 
sible to resurrect it from the obli- 
vion of disuse. 

He had known the real Mark Ran- 
dall—long since dead—and had 
learned from him the stories of the 
family life at Marshfield, with which 
stories he had won so easy a living 
from the too credulous Charity. He 
was arrested for a long list of crimes 
in which theft and forgery played a 
prominent part; and his comet-like 
career in the sky of Plainville was 
the talk of the town for months. 

Very gradually things settled 
back into the old ruts, and “Ran- 
dall’s” became once more the center 
of social chat. Charity only was 
changed. Her blue eyes lost their 
questioning look, and her lips sel- 
One might 
produce one’s family skeleton and 
cause it to dance a fandango before 
Charity, now, and scarcely an eyelid 
would quiver. If she saw—she 
made no sign. 
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Thomas B. Reed 


An Appreciation 


By Exocu KNIGHT 


EGINNING with the campaign 

of 1856 the State of Maine be- 

came a great factor in national 
politics. It was in the early sum- 
mer of that year that the Republican 
State Convention, in the quiet old 
city of Portland, ratified the nomi- 
nation of Fremont and Dayton and 
inaugurated the first national cam- 
paign of that party. It was a re- 
markable gathering. All the old po- 
litical leaders who were to range 
themselves upon the new party 
alignment were there, the Fessen- 
dens, the Morrills, the Washburns 
and many more,—the most notable 
of all being Hannibal Hamlin, just 
resigned as a Democratic Senator, 
and who appeared at the head of 
three hundred red-shirted Penob- 
scot river drivers, bearing a banner 
with the legend: “The Jam’s Broke.” 
The city went wild that night; bon- 
fires blazed, orators harangued and 
the young men sang Whittier’s 
lines: 

“Rise up, Fremont, and go before, 

The hour must have its man, 

Put on the hunting shirt once more, 

And lead in Freedom’s van.” 

To the political fruitage of that 
time was added the rich flowering 
of the new birth of oratory and 
poetry in New England, which set 
a high standard of thinking and al- 
most made a new political atmos- 
phere. Besides, Maine spoke first 


of all the northern states, and every 
fall, under the old regime, saw a 





battle royal participated in by the 
leading orators of the land. It was 
in this high company and stirred by 
its mighty voices and the terrible 
earnestness of the times, that Thom- 
as B. Reed grew from boyhood to 
become the giant of this race of 
strong men, in the fullness of his 
time. Reed was born to be great, 
and like most men of his class, had 
a consciousness of what he was able 
to do and become. Always strik- 
ing in size, gait, and speech, he was 
a man everybody looked at. He did 
not “blaze in a crowd,” as the 
Englishman said of Blaine, but in 
a way all his own he towered above 
the crowd and nobody ever cared 
for the details. He was so big, so 
slow of speech and motion, that he 
seemed to mature late; but he did 
not lose by it, for he had read and 
remembered as few boys and young 
men do, and when he finally came 
into the arena of work it was with 
full equipment and with a brain that 
had neither been overworked nor 
underfed. It was felt by his col- 
lege and other friends that he pos- 
sessed unusual promise and yet it, 
was not easy to define it. He was 
essentially a student, and curiously 
conservative, albeit the very atmos- 
phere of the time was full of re- 
forms. He held to a few lines of 
study and never scattered. At bot- 
tom was the intensity of belief in 
human rights and_ individualism 
that never weakened or brooked 
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challenge. 
him, from the time when he laughed 
to scorn the dogmatism of Jonathan 


This was a passion with 


Edwards, in the face of pastor, 
people and family, down to his latest 
utterance on our new colonial policy. 

Reed was a believer in woman 
suffrage but he could never be per- 
suaded by its advocates to take any 
part in advocating it. And so with 
many questions that engaged the 
attention of others of his personal 
and party friends. His political 
creed was very simple—the business 
of honestly and safely carrying on 
the government. He believed that 
his party stood for the only worthy 
and safe policy and so he was an 
intense partisan. He never wavered 
or wearied in its support nor al- 
lowed others to, without rebuke. 
What he did not approve he kept 
to himself, at least he did not give 
aid and comfort to the other side, 
for whose claims to rule he had only 
open scorn, and did not mind say- 
ing that “individual Democrats 
have principles, but the party has 
none.” It was the almost terrible 
seriousness of his idea of political 
duty, joined with his great personal 
force, that made him, from the first, 
a leader in any time of stress. He 
had made up his mind on certain 
main lines of policy, and nothing 
less and nothing else could be al- 
lowed to get in the way. He did 
not seem to care for controversy 
for controversy’s sake, but was so 


_confident and so tenacious of 
opinion, that surroundings never 
seemed to change or affect his 


views. He did not claim that his 
party fellows were saints, but, as 
he humorously expressed it, he felt 
himself “doing the Lord’s business” 
when he could help his side con- 
fuse the Democrats, and in every 
encounter he was a bitter fighter, 
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who, as Blaine once said of himself, 
“shot to hit and hit to kill,’ when 
his blood was up. 

In a certain sense Reed was not 
popular, and yet from the very first 
he was a notable and familiar figure 
at Washington, and easily won the 
Speakership of the 51st Congress 
over seniors in service and _ su- 
periors in political skill,—for tact 
he had none. The first contest 
proved him to be a man who dared 
to do what he declared ought to be 
done. He knew how precious is 
time and how wasteful is loose de- 
bating when vital legislation waits. 
He had even deplored the custom 
of week-day memorial addresses, and 
early adjournments, when such ser- 
vices were more appropriately held 
on the Sabbath; a practice, by the 
way, that appears to have been just 
now adopted. 

The Speaker wanted things done, 
and little by little it had come to 
depend upon him whether or not 
they were to be done. At last he 
brought the House leaders and the 
Committee on Rules to the support 
of his purpose, to count in the roll 
call members present. He declared 
that he could not bear to see his 
party the victims and the sport of 
a noisy, defiant and mocking mi- 
nority. It seems that he had thought 
it all out, even to the end, what he 
should do if his plan was not 
adopted, and he declared to a 
friend, not long before his death, 
that it is easy to do a thing when 
every contingency has been pro- 
vided for, and that it is only when 
one is taken by surprise that one is 
really worried. At any rate, Reed 
was in complacent mood when he 
summoned McMillan, of the 
nority of the Committee on Rules, 
as was the custom, to meet the 
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Speaker, Mr. Cannon and Mr. Mc- 
Kinley of the majority, in the 
Speaker’s room, to hear the an- 
nouncement of the new rule—as to 
counting the members at roll call. 
‘The story goes that Reed, who had 
the habit of familiarly calling fellow 
members by their first mames, 
called out to McMillan when he ap- 
peared: “Mac, I sent for you that 
you might know the outrage that 
Joe and I and Bill have put up on 
you and Jim,” (Blount of Georgia), 
and read to him the proposed special 
order. 

“When do you propose to under- 
take to enforce this?” 

“Now,” answered Reed; and at 
that instant his messenger an- 
nounced, “It is 12 o'clock, Mr. 
Speaker.” Reed lumbered along to 
his desk and after the journal had 
been read, took a survey of the 
House. His party was behind him, 
as he expected them to be. He had 
said that very morning to Hicks, of 
Pennsylvania, with his significant, 
inimitable drawl: “Hicks, you were 
not at school yesterday. Did you 
bring an excuse from your mother?” 

The story of the curious 4nd me- 
morable scene that followed the 
order to the clerk to enter and count 
the names of the members of the 
minority present, need not be told 
again. 

“T deny the right of the Speaker 
to count me present,” shouted Mc- 
Creary of Kentucky, above the din. 

With a twinkle in his eye and a 
little note of triumph in his voice, 
Reed replied: “The Chair simply 
stated the fact that the gentleman 
from Kentucky appears to be pres- 
ent; does he deny it?” 

That settled the logic of the 
situation and twenty minutes more 
settled the whole question; and the 
most notable parliamentary scene 
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ever enacted at the Capitol was 
closed. There were criticism and 
opposition to this proceeding, and 
Mr. Blaine, the best parliamentarian 
of his time, thought it worth his 
while to write a magazine article in 
disapproval. But the people at large 
approved. They thought that, if 
members could be brought in by the 
Sergeant-at-arms and compelled to 
be present, it meant, if it meant any- 
thing, that they should be compelled 
to act,—to do their duty; and that 
silence was denial of that obligation 
and a defeat of legislation. 

It does not appear that in this 
whole business Reed was moved by 
any considerations but those of duty. 
He determined to do this, had 
schooled himself to take the conse- 
quences and he held his party to 
it with a grip that never for an 
instant relaxed. He simply could 
not bear the humility of the old 
situation, and had often scouted the 
loose methods of the Senate, of 
which body he once said: “The 
Senate is a nice, quiet sort of place 
where good Representatives go 
when they die.” No other party 
leader would have dared to propose 
so bold a change in parliamentary 
methods, and no other man could 
have held his party in line. But 
this man did it, did it without 
bluster and without one unneces- 
Sary maneuver, or useless word. 

One is reminded of the similarity 
of conduct and temper between 
Reed and Jackson, the only man 
with whom he can be compared in 
these characteristics. While Reed 
was a learned man, as Jackson was 
furtherest from it, like the latter 
he had that high pride and courage 
that did not shrink from what 
seemed to be duty. Finesse and 
indirection were impossible to him. 
As Jackson pronounced the curse 
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against nullification at a party coun- 
cil in the privacy of his own house, 
scorning to feel the public pulse first, 
so Reed scorned to filter his plan 
and purpose through the minds of 
calculating friends or the newspaper 
gossip of the day. He bore himself, 
too, apparently unruffled in the 
sorest straits, too proud to let an 
enemy know the pain he felt. Even 
as Jackson walked from the field of 
the deadly duel with Dickinson, as 
if unscathed, though sharply smit- 
ten by a bullet wound in his own 
breast, lest his antagonist should 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was hurt, so Reed, at the 
closing moments of the 51st Con- 
gress, when he laid down the gavel 
and turned away from the Speaker’s 
desk without the customary compli- 
mentary vote, upon motion of the 
opposition—the Democrats sitting 
in sullen silence—bore himself as if 
wholly unmoved through the trying 
scene. Though his party cheered 
and personal friends pressed and 
thronged around him, he _ took 
no man’s hand, looked into no 
man’s eyes, but strode, in the same 
old deliberate way to his room, 
closed the door with its spring lock 
behind him, threw himself into a 
chair by the long table, bowed his 
head upon it, and one newspaper 
correspondent who was_ perhaps 
nearer to him than any other man 
in Washington, declared—how tru- 
ly no one else now knows—that 
great tears ran down his cheeks; 
for, curiously enough, there are 
times when tears alone can keep the 
nerves of the strongest men from 
snapping. 

Perhaps if Reed could have seen 
ahead of the dark days of 1892 that 
put his party out of power, and sup- 
planted him as Speaker, could have 
seen ahead to the six years of future 
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rule and his complete vindication, he 
would have borne the heat and bur- 
den of those days with a somewhat 
lighter heart, for the opposition paid 
off some old scores albeit they also 
paid him the sincere flattery of imi- 
tating-his methods, though in a mod- 
ified form. More than ever before, 
his party relied upon him-as House 
leader in almost blind obedience, for 
he had taken and held the fore- 
most place in the very front rank, 
as only a man of uncommon force 
cando. This prominence placed up- 
on him some burdens as well as easy 
honors and made him an occasional 
victim of the opposition’s wrath; as 
when, for a rather mild infraction of 
the rules, Speaker Crisp ordered 
“The Gentleman from Maine” to his 
seat, in charge of the Sergeant-at- 
arms. Reed had lingered at the 
Clerk’s desk to keep tab on an excit- 
ing roll-call and did not at first com- 
ply with the order, but rather 
seemed inclined to argue the point. 
He soon yielded, however, and went 
slowly to his seat with his head 
half turned backward all the while, 
much as a huge, sullen animal 
might do when taken back to his 
cage. But the affair was not with- 
out its helpful side. If it was not 
quite justifiable, it helped to square 
some old accounts, and it was often 
observed thereafter that the Demo- 
crats had conceived a liking for 
Reed, who was so open and so brave 
a fighter; something that was amply 
shown when he finally left the 
Speaker’s chair, and Bailey, now of 
the Senate, in moving a vote of 
thanks, made an address replete 
with grace and tact, to which Reed 
responded with the deepest feeling. 

Another incident in Mr. Reed’s 
life about this time, better than any- 
thing else that ever happened, 
showed some peculiar qualities of 
the man. He had a really exalted 
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sense of what a man must do who 
would at once stand for his party 
and also be faithful to his friends 
and the public. His definition of a 
statesman as “a politician who is 
dead,” meant also that a live poli- 
tician could and should be a states- 
man. Not only did he ever strive 
to hold himself and his party to a 
high standard of political honesty 
and open dealing, but he was wholly 
and absolutely without the arts sup- 
posed to be necessary to advance 
one’s personal and political interests. 
It may be new to some readers that 
Mr. Reed might have made himself 
an important factor in the Presi- 
dential contest of 1892, if only he 
had possessed the strategic skill and 
the desire to play a part at the Min- 
neapolis convention. It was gen- 
erally feared by the party leaders 
that Harrison could not be re- 
elected. Times were getting bad, 
the McKinley tariff of ‘90 was not 
everywhere popular, the treasury 
was swamped with unusable silver 
which had been paid for from the 
dwindling hoard of gold, and, 
worse than all, labor troubles were 
breaking out, notably at Homestead 
where bloody scenes were daily en- 
acted. Blaine, who had broken with 
the Administration and left the 
Cabinet, had finally allowed his 
name to be used aiter the most 
urgent demands of his old friends, 
who not only believed that he de- 
served the Presidency, but was the 
only man who could possibly win 
it. The writer of this was present 
at a conference of some gentlemen 
sojourning in Southern California, 
who sent out a telegram to Blaine, 
framed by Mr. Medill of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, and which read: 
“Stand for the nomination unless 
you feel that it will kill you.” 

At length the embittered forces 
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of Harrison and Blaine met at Min- 
neapolis. On one side a powerful 
administration force, with perfect 
organization, and on the other, the 
doubters and the open enemies who 
demanded that justice be done the 
man who was the best beloved of 
his party, and who, they declared, 
but for the unexampled show of 
patronage and promise, would be the 
choice of any Republican conven- 
tion. It was a pathetic, pitiful 
struggle on the part of the followers 
of Blaine, who knew his bodily in- 
firmity but loved him all the more, 
and who, bent on winning with him, 
or breaking the slate, were many 
of them secretly hoping for some 
diversion to another candidate, fear- 
ful lest their first show of strength 
might disclose a fatal lack of votes. 
It was at the moment when both 
sides were holding off and the strain 
was at its worst, that Tom Reed was 
discovered on the rear of- the plat- 
form. He was not a delegate, he 
was not a worker for either side, 
nor was he in any wise in the reck- 
oning, much less in the running. 
In an instant the entire convention 
was on its feet, and in the next it 
was upon the seats and tables. It 
was the first time Reed had been 
seen at any great gathering since 
the country had begun to resound 
with the accounts of his great par- 
liamentary triumph, which the party 
everywhere regarded as one of their 
newest claims upon public confi- 
dence. One correspondent declared 
that the great ovation to the ex- 
Speaker was the “sole spontaneous 
act of the convention, the single 
tribute that bore no scent of pur- 
chase or pledge.” Minutes passed 
but the din did not cease. The band 
tried to drown the uproar, but it 
broke out stronger than ever the 
instant the music ceased. Shouts 
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for “Reed,’—““Tom Reed,” drowned 
everything else. Perhaps the Blaine 
followers had a purpose in encourag- 
ing it all, and it may be true, as was 
said at the time, that the Harrison 
forces were partly surprised into 
their insistent shouts and calls; but 
there was only one thing for the 
Chairman to do, and that was to 
drag Reed to the front, which he 
at last did. Never was a bashful 
schoolboy more at a loss what to 
do or say. A lady friend had tried 
to speak to him as he stood at her 
side, but he could not trust himself 
to answer her. His hands hung 
helpless at his side, his face had 
no color and his eyes were full of 
tears. But at last he managed to 
say a few words, the duty and mis- 
sion of the Republican party, and 
then he—escaped. 

What might not a man who was 
the hero and the idol of the hour, 
whose congressional triumph had 
been made a party boast and battle- 
cry, have done at such a moment, 
if only he had possessed the ambi- 
tion and the cunning to turn to 
some selfish account that “crowded 
hour of glorious life?’—something 
that never comes but once, if ever, 
to a mortal! But Reed was incapa- 
ble of taking any part, or of turning 
to the account of himself or any 
friend, the advantage born of such 
an incident, even if the whole pos- 
sibilities of the situation had oc- 
curred to him. Not for one instant 
was he capable of making himself 
a possible factor in a convention 
where he was not accredited and 
required to take an open part. I 
doubt if there was a man of his 
time, or of any time, who more 
genuinely discredited and despised 
political conniving, or even indirec- 
tion, or who had less love for popu- 
lar applause. 
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Four years later Reed became an 
avowed candidate, but his nomina- 
tion was impossible. First of all, 
his state was neither pivotal nor 
important, for as there was no un- 
certainty as to its vote, there was 
no interest to be catered to. Be- 
sides, Mr. Reed’s views on the deli- 
cate interests to be consulted were 
so well known that he could not 
have been available, in the conven- 
tional sense. If there was any dis- 
appointment there was no sulking 
or shirking on Reed’s part in the 
absorbing campaign of 1896. He 
was the sturdiest of all the cham- 
pions of sound money and spoke in 
nearly all the great centres, ending 
with a brilliant series of meetings 
in the principal cities of the Pacific 
Coast. Probably there never before 
was aroused a higher pitch of po- 
litical enthusiasm in California than 
during these “Tom Reed days.” 

Many strong men of his party 
have never ceased to regret that he 
could not have had further honors 
and opportunities, but under our 
popular plan it can rarely, if ever, 
happen that a man of his inflexible 
will and dominating habit can go to 
the head. Under the parliamentary 
system he would have become pri- 
mate, for there was no other man 
of his time who, in all the elements 
that go to make up individual force 
in leadership, was any match 
for him. In British politics he 
would have been an overmastering 
spirit, for he had the intellectual 
grasp, the quickness of wit, the 
power of sarcasm—often so effec- 
tive—that have been found com- 
bined in very few public men. He 
had the sturdiness and the stub- 
bornness of Salisbury, the broad 
scholarship—classics ‘and all—of 
Roseberry, and the wit and sarcasm 
of Disraeli. He was, too, in the 


























large and best sense, strong with the 
people. 

Passing more nearly to a study 
of the man himself, it can be said 
that Mr. Cannon’s estimate of his 
intellectual strength and uncompro- 
mising honesty was shared by every 
friend and acquaintance, old and 
new. These qualities made a part 
of his unique personality, even as 
did his manner of speech. He was 
a bashful man who shunned the 
places where he would be looked at 
by the curious, and hated conven- 
tional functions and parade. He 
had the usual desire for approval 
and applause, but he avoided all oc- 
casions where there was no legiti- 
mate part to enact, and rarely could 
be beguiled into lecturing or occa- 
sional miscellaneous addresses and 
talks, as if, somehow, he held these 
to have a cheapening effect. He 
wrote for the magazines, and on 
rare occasions made addresses up- 
on topics outside of politics. There 
were also some social functions like 
the dinners on Forefathers Day and 
the jinks of the Gridiron and Clover 
Clubs which he delighted to attend, 
red-letter affairs that were the very 
breath of life to him. He loved 
tilts between brilliant men and 
laughed loudest and longest of all 
at the good things said. His own 
wit was as peculiar as his manner 
of speech. His bright sayings came 
of his mood and the occasion. He 
never was a “funny” man. He 
knew, as well as Mr. Blaine knew, 
and lived up to his light, that the 
story-teller of the cloak room al- 
ways comes a little short of being 
a really great man, and that, from 
the discourses of Epictetus down 
to the last word on the subject, it 
has ever been said that wit and 
humor too often are pitfalls and 
perils to men who would be taken 
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seriously. Reed knew jokes and 
good stories but he never carried 
a stock. His fun was always his 
own, and it came just as naturally 
as did his bits of. philosophy or his 
facts of history. Often his wit 
hurt, though it was generally the 
delicate sword play whose basis 
was fun and good fellowship. In 
later years, wit—especially the 
bludgeon blow—was less and less 
indulged in, and humor, the expres- 
sion of gentler moods, was the new- 
er phase of his fun. He was 
softened toc, in many ways, as his 
friends and neighbors saw and felt, 
during the last long vacation spent 
in his old home that last summer 
and early fall, where the writer 
met him day after day for weeks, 
and went over many things, new 
and old, with him. He was quite 
out of all political strife, and there 
were no traces of bitterness left. 
His law practice was profitable, and 
he had added to his income by wise 
ventures, till he had no worry over 
the future. Indeed he had the air 
of a man who had just begun to 
grow old and was doing it very 
gracefully, having worn off or put 
away the wiry and warring mien 
that always attaches to a man in 
the midst of strife. He deserved 
rest and he seemed to have found 
real repose in it. I think he felt 
especially gratified at the honor of 
being chosen out of a great company 
of distinguished alumni of the old 
college to deliver the oration on its 
centennial, the old college that had 
been the scene of some severe early 
struggles. Old Home Week, too, 
had found and left him in pleasant 
mood and he was a glad participant 
in a celebration in his old district. 
All these things had at once soft- 
ened and broadened him and es- 
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pecially added to the charm and 
freedom of his companionship. 
Perhaps the best remembered of 
all those late summer happenings 
was President Roosevelt’s day’s 
stay in Portland. Not only had the 
President spoken in_ significant 
praise of Mr. Reed in his forenoon 
address to the great throng in the 
city square, but he had called upon 
him at his house. Both there and 
in the large company at the old 
Cumberland Club, where awaited a 
notable feast and welcome, both 
men were at their best. Only those 
who were in the far east at the 
pinch of the coal famine can quite 
understand how trusts, tariff, and 
the labor situation, overshadowed 
all other questions, and how inevi- 
table it was that the President's un- 
usual attitude had made these sub- 
jects the main topics of conversa- 
tion everywhere. Reed unreserved- 
ly talked of these things, always 
with kindly respect for the Presi- 
dent's position, but with very de- 
cided views of his own, views ex- 
pressed in fragmentary talk over the 
morning’s news, in a more elaborate 
way during leisurely afternoons, 
and in little snatches along with the 
evening cowboy pool. His direct- 
ness and crispness of comment 
showed the old simplicity of style. 
As to the labor question he held 
what, to him, was the logic of the 
situation, the remorseless logic he 
was always invoking and from 
which he was incapable of escaping. 
He declared against the position of 
the labor unions as illogical and 
mischievous. ‘The striker,” said 
he, “claims the right to leave his 
place and yet to control it.” Surely 
a straight and simple way to put it. 
The trust he thought could not long 
work injustice, or even, in the long 
run, succeed against the genius of 


individualism and the _ inevitable 
kinship between capital and con- 
tented labor. Live and let live must 
be the next motto, for the capitalist 
can never take himself away from 
the element of safe, reliable labor, 
represented by the great armies of 
workers. These must be interested 
partakers of the fruits of labor, else 
labor cannot be depended upon to 
hold up any industrial fabric. Capi- 
tal that builds without this support, 
builds in the air. Nor can one trust 
long maintain itself against a com- 
petitor whose business is not along 
the lines of natural and just meth- 
ods. “All combinations will smash 
if they do not deserve to live,” was 
the refrain throughout. 

As to the tariff he thought noth- 
ing should be disturbed, for any 
tariff is a compromise of jealous in- 
terests, and must be, or seem to be 
unjust in some particular. But 
when a tariff bill is fairly debated 
and agreed to, it should stand so 
long as the general policy upon 
which it is based stands. “It is 
safer to trust business to adapt it- 
self to schedules, than to tinker at 
schedules to try to fit them to real 
or fancied needs of trade.” He de- 
clared that even a tariff injustice, 
if not a glaring one, is better borne 
than made the occasion of “theo- 
retical meddling,” which upsets sta- 
bility, since ‘prosperity never 
perches upon an uncertainty.” For 
the doctrine that “Reciprocity is 
the handmaid of Protection,” he had 
small respect. He declared that it 
is rather a break that endangers the 
whole bulwark of protection. He 
instanced many experiments that 
really meant giving up a great na- 
tion’s trade for the possible trade of 
a lesser one. He thought these con- 
cessions weak and based on a false 
sentiment, and said he would like 
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to be told, for instance, what good 


the letting in sugar free from 
Hawaii had done American citizens. 
“It has put two millions, probably, 
into the pocket of a private interest 
instead of the national treasury, and 
without benefit to the people.” 

When I read Reed’s magazine 
article in December, on Protection, 
| found it to be, in substance, the 
talks of last vacation time. He 
seemed so sure of his ground on the 
few single lines of his political 
creed, that he never appeared to 
question the foundations of his be- 
lief. Any question that he had 
settled in his own mind, was to him 
practically a_ settled question. 
Alone against a thousand strong 
men, he would be unmoved, unless 
possibly made a little more strenu- 
Yet with all his positiveness 
he was a man almost wholly with- 
out fads or hobbies. Only a few 
things he cared about, but these he 
would die for. There was little 
pride of opinion, nor was he, in 
manner, controversial; but he was 
not to be stirred from the beliefs 
that were dear to him. 

On the Philippine question he had 
lost his bitterness of attack but 
nothing of his disapproval. He de- 
clared that we had taken on “the 
last colonial curse of Spain” and in 
defiance of every tradition of our 
people. “It was a policy no Repub- 
lican ought to excuse, much less 
adopt.” In one conversation it was 
suggested that the Filipinos had 
been given a great many civil 
rights. “No rights at all,’ declared 
Reed, “only privileges, something 
given to those who have lost their 
rights.” And so on, through the 
whole discussion, which in some 


ous. 


form or other was often raised, Reed 
defended his views with the same 
It has been said of 


pitiless logic. 
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him that in this Expansion business 
he “lacked moral enthusiasm.” 
Perhaps he did, perhaps he was 
wrong; but no one could fail to be 
impressed with the tremendous 
earnestness of the man. He did not 
provoke or seek to prolong discus- 
sion of this latter problem, and 
seemed only to deplore what was 
done, and that so many years of 
cost and uncertainty must intervene 
before any settlement would be in 
sight. He expressed no bitterness 
in any discussion of the subject, 
nor did he seek to prolong it. In- 
deed the very last time the matter 
was talked over, Reed dismissed it 
with the good-natured remark that 
when he was a young man he sup- 
posed talk was not only safe but 
valuable; but now he thought there 
were abnormal conditions when one 
should keep still, citing the sad 
fate of the Kansas pup that impu- 
dently barked at the cyclone. “Face 
the breeze, but close your jaw,” he 
declared must be the rule with pru- 
dent folks, when things go wild. 
The last few months of Mr. 
Reed’s life showed more sharply 
and more clearly than ever, to his 
friends, how faithfully and devout- 
ly he had worked out the main lines 
of his political faith. He had never 
wasted, never scattered, but 
strengthened his equipment for the 
work at hand, and had no ambition 
but to be strong there. He never 
roamed in any domain where there 
was no crop to be grown, nor 
troubled himself or others over 
mere speculations, or side issues. 
His mind was active and his range 
of reading and observation wide; 
but he pulled along the main high- 
way, carrying his own load without 
waste or worry, as a_ big-brained 
man may do, saying what he had to 
say in phrase so simple that his 
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statement was half an argument; 
and his sincerity and the occasional 
epigram did the rest. 

Mr. Reed left public life, which 
he loved, for the sake of the interests 
of home and family that were so 
much dearer to him, for his devo- 
tion to these was without stint or 
flaw. His private life, in all its re- 
lations, was as blameless as his pub- 
lic career was honorable. And thus 
he lived and died, a man who had 
incurred the passing animosities of 
some of his fellows, because of his 
imperious will, but one whom 
calumny could not touch, whom 
envy could not belittle, whom fame 
and flattery could not sway, nor 
money buy or bend. 

Shocking as was the sudden tak- 
ing off of one who had been to the 
country and to his life-long friends 
what Tom Reed had been, there re- 
mains to the living the gratification 
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of remembering him to the last in 
the full strength of his manhood. 
How keen this loss was felt to be, 
and how vividly he was remembered 
by the great public, has been shown 
on every hand; not the least of the 
honors to his memory being the 
action of Congress in adjourning 
on the day his body was borne 
away from the Capitol, an honor 
only twice bestowed on like occa- 
sions, these being the deaths of Clay 
and Blaine. 

Such a loss not only brings anew 
before us the tremendous mystery 
of existence here, but it seems to 
open a little wider than common the 
gate of that other sphere, and we 
try to catch something of the vision 
that lies beyond, and to gain some 
further and fuller meaning and 
measure of that richest of all God’s 
gifts to earth; the brave, strong, 
helpful, human life. 


Perplexity 


By CLARENCE H. URNER 


The Humming Bird, a bold but fitful lover, 


Was made to tease and break the royal Rose’s heart: 


So, o’er the soul the wings of Fancy hover, 


Then flitting off, perplex the Dreamer’s utmost art. 


























An Ordeal by Fire 


By F. M. Coates 


Author of “The Honourable Tom” 


ACK WILLOUGHBY stood on 
Be verandah outside his door, 

and looked straight in front of 
him, with an air of contented pro- 
prietorship. The prospect was well 
worth looking at, and from the 
boards of the verandah beneath his 
feet to the sharp line of frontier 
bush two miles away, it was all his 
own, and the successful work of his 
hands. 

The mysterious languid beauty of 
the Indian summer lay upon it all; 
upon the little patch of fenced gar- 
den, upon the open space where the 
fowls pecked and clucked round the 
diminished wood pile, upon the half 
circle of buildings—stable, granary, 
and wagon house—upon the golden 
stubble of his gathered crop gilding 
the broad prairie beyond. 

The great arch of sky was clear, 
but over the distant line of trees, 
directly in Willoughby’s line of 
vision, there hung one soft greyish 
cloud. As his eye rested upon it, it 
broke suddenly, and a second puffed 
up below it; and Willoughby turned 
his head towards the open door be- 
hind him. 

“Another bush fire, Kitty,’ he 
said. “That’s the third this week. 
There must be some tinder knock- 
ing about there. I guess I’d better 
plough up the stubble round the 
farm to-morrow.” 

“T dare say,” answered his wife 
listlessly, and Willoughby frowned. 
Surely, after only four months of 
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marriage, it was soon to be listless. 
He stood still for a moment, then 
shook his shoulders impatiently, and 
went into the kitchen. 

“T’ll have to go into town to see 
Nelson about those steers,” he an- 
nounced rather shortly. “I can be 
out again by supper time.” 

His wife was standing by the 
table, kneading a great mass of 
dough. She was very young, very 
pretty, and very tired. Her face 
was hard, but her eyes were full of 
tears, as she answered quickly— 

“Oh, stay and have supper with 
Nelson!—and talk about steers all 
evening. He may not be as weary 
of them as I am!” 

Her husband turned and looked 
at her, and saw the hard lines that 
matched the hard voice; but the 
tear-dimmed eyes were lowered, and 
he did not see them. It did not 
strike him that he failed to under- 
stand the tired girl who wanted 
more than details of the farm to 
flavour her days of work. He loved 
her so dearly and unquestionably 
that he never realized that few 
women can take a man’s love for 
granted, especially when that love 
is all that makes long days of drudg- 
ery worth the doing. He forgot 
that Kitty was only twenty, and 
that her summer of labour had not, 
like his, been lived in the broad sun- 
shine, but in the unkinder heat of a 
stifling kitchen. He only knew that 
he did not mean to quarrel, so he 
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said, “I’ll be home by seven, any- 
way, whether you want me or not,” 
and werit out to put the horse in. 

He thought he was wise in leav- 
ing Kitty to get over it, and the fact 
that it gave him a very bad heart- 
ache, did not have the effect of mak- 
ing him any wiser. He drove off 
with the frown which so often ac- 
companies the ache, and gave his 
willing little mare a strenuous hour 
of it. And the only thing in life 
that was at all clear to him was the 
belief that Kitty was tired of the 
farm and of him. 

The town trail led straight away 
from the back of the house due 
north for eight lonely miles, his own 
farm being the most outlving in the 
district. He drove the whole way 
without a backward look, found 
Nelson, settled the business of the 
steers, and was conscious all the 
time of Kitty’s sweet face with the 
new hard lines upon it. It had been 
such a soft little face when he had 
kissed it first. 

He stood in one of the stores with 
some other men, and tried to display 
his usual interest in the threshing 
results, and the price of corn, while 
his mind slowly grasped the fact 
that he had been a fool to leave 
Kitty until he had learned conclu- 
sively whether she still loved him 
or not. It dawned upon him clearly 
that the steers did not matter. 

He was trying to listen to the 
drawled opinion of a veteran upon 
the year’s harvest, when a man 
standing near the doorway broke in 
on the important utterance. 

“Here’s Tom Bryan coming along 
the sidewalk ’s if he was a day or 
two late. What’s hunting you, 
Tom?” 

Bryan stopped breathless at the 
store door and looked in. 


“You fellows will be gassing 
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when the 


second deluge comes 
along,” he said politely. “There’s a 
big fire down south and—Good 


Lord, Jack, is that you? Come here, 
man!” 

He caught Willoughby’s arm and 
dragged him out and along the side- 
walk to a corner of the street from 
which they could see the long lines 
of the prairie rolling away south- 
ward. The sun was near its setting, 
and the sky was splendid with its 
glories, but the fiery glow marked 
more than the red track of the sun. 
A line of angry, flaine-pierced 
smoke leaped and flickered along the 
southern horizon; the bush fire had 
broken loose upon the sun-dried 
prairie, and Willoughby’s farm lay 
right in its track. 

In two minutes the town and its 
noisy voices were left behind, and 
the buggy whirling along the fa- 
miliar home trail. Young Bryan 
swung himself in as it started, and 
presently he put Willoughby’s 
thoughts into words. 

“There’s only the plough team on 
the farm, isn’t there?” he asked, and, 
as Willoughby nodded without 
speaking—“That’s all right. She 
could not get off on one of them. 
We'll meet her, I Wasn’t 
there any sign of it when you left?” 

“A puff of smoke in the bush; 
there has been some nearly every 
day for a week. I meant to have 
ploughed up an acre or two to-mor- 
row.” 

Willoughby ended with some- 
thing like a groan, and looked des- 
perately along the endless straight 
trail. There was no speck to break 
its weary line. The sunshine lay 
round and on them, soft and un- 
caring; the larks dropped to their 
nests in the brown grass; the go- 
phers peered out of their holes with 
cautious, unsvmpathetic eyes. 


guess. 























AN ORDEAL BY FIRE 


With voice and whip Willoughby 
urged on the brave mare, and the 
hoof beats grew thunderous in his 
ears. He spoke no more during that 
mad hour, and soon young Bryan 
ceased his efforts at consolation. 
For there was no sign of the team 
or Kitty, even when they were so 
near that the little patch of farm 
buildings stood out black against 
the background of fire. 

“It’s not got round anyway,” 
Bryan said under his breath, but 
Willoughby did not heed. The 
reek of the smoke was in his eyes; 
the hideous crackling of the fire was 
magnified in his ears; he only 
tightened his grasp on the reins. 
Foam flecked from the mare’s nos- 
trils and her eyes grew wild, but the 
iron grip held her to the trail, and 
she dashed on into the far-reaching 
line of smoke. The sun was sombre 
and terrible behind the clouds of 
vapour, and the big outline of barn 
and stable rose black for a moment 
against a frightful curtain of lurid 
flame: then the smoke swept over 
buildings and homestead, burying 
all. 

Willoughby brought thé whip 
across the mare’s streaming shoul- 
ders, and, quivering, she plunged 
forward. Suddenly the great billow 
of smoke parted, and beyond the 
buildings, a moving object was 
silhouetted sharply for a moment 
against the fire. Bryan sprang to his 
feet with a shout— 

“My God, Willoughby, she’s 
ploughing! Oh, well done, well 
done!” 

The terrified mare swerved fran- 
tically, put her head down, and 
dashed into the heart of the stifling 
smoke, past the house and across to 
the stable, where the flying sparks 
were running to and fro amongst 
the loose straw by the door, whilst 
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the cattle were bellowing frantically 
in their corral. Willoughby flung 
the reins away, sprang out, and ran 
past the gable of the barn. 

Stretching away from his feet, a 
hundred yards before him and to 
right and left, the ploughed ground 
lay dark and moist, circled by lick- 
ing, baffled flames. Away to the 
right, half hidden by the smoke, 
Kitty drove the great ploughing 
team into the very face of the wall 
of fire. Blackened, scorched and 
blinded, she forced the maddened 
horses to their work by sheer force 
of desperate will and the power in 
her rigid aching arms. From her 
torn hands, round which the reins 
were twisted, the blood dropped 
slowly, but the swerving plunging 
horses were held to their furrow till 
the fire leaped in their red eyes and 
in the splashes of foam on their 
shoulders. She had not heard the 
buggy wheels through the roar of 
the flames and the deeper roaring in 
her ears: Willoughby was close be- 
side her before she saw him. 

“Kitty, Kitty, it’s all right!” he 
cried. “You've done it, my dar- 
ling !’—and she reeled sideways and 
fell into his outstretched arms. 

He untwisted the reins, and the 
freed horses, with a frantic swerve, 
flung the gang-plough on its side, 
and, snorting with terror, dragged it 
into the farm-yard, where Bryan 
caught and held them. 

“Lenox and Burnaby have come 
over with Lenox’s plough, they’re 
working at the back!” he shouted, 
as Willoughby passed. And, with 
a sudden softening, apparent even 
in a voice calculated to drown the 
sounds of fire and terrified beasts,— 
“Is—she hurt?” 

Willoughby shook his head and 
went on. He carried her into the 
kitchen, where the cloth was laid 
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for his supper, and the kettle boiled 
unheeded on the stove. He laid her 
down on the couch, brought oil and 
tenderly dressed her scorched lips, 
and, when she opened her eyes, 
bent down and kissed her burnt and 
blisfered hands. 

“Why didn’t you get away on one 
of the horses?” he asked, with his 
face down. 

“T wanted to save the farm—for 
you,” she whispered hoarsely. 

The distant roar of the fire seemed 
very far away, the kitchen was si- 
lent save for the cheerful voice of 
the kettle. Willoughby raised his 
head, and looked down into the face 
disfigured in his service. 


“Did you think it was worth more 
to me than you are?” he asked with 
a sudden break in his voice. 


She did not answer at once, but 
presently tears welled up into her 
eyes. 

“Tsn’t it?” she asked very wistful- 
ly, and a fuller understanding of a 
woman’s heart came suddenly to 
Jack Willoughby. And with his 
new-learned wisdom he answered, 
his face against his wife’s scorched 
cheek, 

“IT love you better than all the 
buildings and all the corn in 
Canada.” 


Beauty 


By M. 


>. ALLEN 


Once at the threshold of a House of Art 
I chanced when round it stood a sceptic crowd, 
Who rudely threw the Gothic doors apart, 


And asked where Beauty was, in voices loud. 


No answer stirred the sacred twilight there, 


And with discordant sneers the senseless rout 
Tramped past the marvels of impassioned care, 
Whose secrets shrank the insult of their doubt. 


I questioned also at this House of Art, 
And reverently waited for reply; 


When suddenly, from out my deepest heart, 


A soft voice shyly answered: “Here am |!" 
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The F uneral of John Brown 


By Rev. Josnua Youna, D. D. 


Epitor’s NoteE:—The author of the following article, the venerable Dr. Joshwe 
Young, died at an advanced age, at his home in Winchester, Massachusetts, a week 
or two after submitting the MS to the New England Magazine. The publishers feel 
that they have been especially fortunate in securing for publication the last piece 
of literary work executed by Dr. Young; one, too, of such unusual and intrinsic 
interest as this story of John Brown’s funeral from the pen of the very clergyman 
who performed the burial service on that memorable occasion. 


T happened to the writer of 

this paper, on the 8th of Decem- 

ber, 1859, to stand in the shadow 
of a great solitary rock in the wil- 
derness of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, and see committed to the 
grave, with the usual rites of honor- 
able burial, the body of one who 
but six days before, beneath the dis- 
tant skies of Virginia, was swinging 
on a gibbet; convicted by the court 
that tried him with indecent haste, 
of treason, of conspiring with slaves 
to rebel, and of murder in the first 
degree. It was a scene of touching 
pathos, of unutterable emotion. 
Across the wintry sky clouds were 
sailing like the swift ships. All 
around stood the deep primeval for- 
est bending to the western winds, 
while in the near distance, capped 
with snow, loomed the everlasting 
hills, grand and solemn, mingling 
the sublimity of nature with the 
moral grandeur of an immortal deed. 
It was the old, old story of the 
prophet’s fate: 

“Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong 

forever on the throne; 

But the scaffold sways the throne, 

And behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God, beyond the shadow, keep- 

in 

Watch above His own.” 

In less than two years thereafter, 
the name of John Brown became a 
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nation’s epic and gave to an army 
song with little merit in itself either 
of sentiment or expression an in- 
fluence for patriotism in the mighty 
struggle that ensued for the nation’s 
life, hardly inferior to that which 
was exerted, during the French 
Revolution, by the famous Marseil- 
latse. His heroic embrace of death 
in behalf of a despised and op- 
pressed race, roused from fatal 
slumber a nation’s conscience, 
thrilled all liberty loving hearts the 
whole world over, and inaugurated 
on this western continent a revola- 
tion of such magnitude as the world 
never saw before. It struck the 
death knell to chattel slavery with- 
in the Union, and swept from the 
face of the earth the cruelest oppres- 
sion that ever revealed the pitiless 
contempt of the strong for the weak. 

What is familiarly known as John 
Brown’s Raid at Harper’s Ferry, 
had, if we may believe the martyr’s 
own word—and that is not for a 
moment to be doubted—a two-fold 
object; first to run off slaves, flee 
with them to the fastnesses of the 
near wooded heights, and thence te 
Canada; second, to strike terror to 
the hearts of the Slave-holding 
States. 

Of its disastrous failure, of the 
fierce conflict that ensued in which 
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nearly all of the little band of in- 
vaders were either killed or wounded, 
and the leader himself captured, 
blood flowing from six ghastly 
wounds, and thought to be dying, 
and his two sons lying dead by his 
side—of this the astonishing story 
may be read in any one of the several 
lives of John Brown to be found in 
every town library. The object of 
this paper is to complete the won- 
derful story, to follow the dead body 
of the hero to its last resting place in 
the heart of the Adirondacks, de- 
scribe the scenes that occurred on 
its five days’ passage from Harper’s 
Ferry to North Elba, and thus to 
contribute to history an authentic 
account of the burial of John Brown; 
and, incidentally, to submit an ex- 
planation of the humble part taken 
by the writer in the solemn rites 
that closed one of the most re- 
markable chapters in American his- 
tory. 

But first, to remove a suspicion 
that seems to lurk in the minds of 
some who ask why or how it was 
that Brown’s habitation was so far 
removed from what may be cailed 
the theatre of his public life, as if 
at that time he were in hiding like 
a guilty thing—a simple statement 
will not only answer this question 
but will increase our admiration of 
this remarkable man. 

‘Gerrit Smith, a noted New York 
abolitionist and _ philanthropist, 
to whom that territory belonged, 
had set apart a certain portion of it 
for the benefit of such colored per- 
sons, especially fugitive slaves, as 
would go there and establish homes. 
John Brown bought.a farm near by, 
and thereon erected a siiall one 
story and a half cottage—unAnished 
at the time of the raid—-that he 
might give to these untrained colo- 
mists the benefit of his experience 
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and counsel as a pioneer farmer and 
keeper of herds. 

The second day of December, 1859 
dawned in New England in cold and 
darkness. All day black clouds 
drifted before the wind. From 
morning to night a dismal drizzling 
rain was falling. But in the lull of 
the storm was heard the funeral 
knell. Men met and passed, sad and 
silent, or, if they stopped to speak, 
the one topic on the street was the 
tragedy at Charlestown. In many of 
the principal towns of the North- 
ern states, services of a religious 
character were held,—in New Bed- 
ford, Worcester, Providence, Plym- 
outh, Portland, Concord. In New 
York a prayer meeting was held in 
Dr. Cheever’s church; while a great 
meeting in Philadelphia, at which 
Dr. Furness offered prayer, and 
Lucretia Mott, Edna Cheney and 
other noble women spoke, often in- 
terrupted with hisses, was almost 
broken up by a “respectable” mob. 
In Washington the tolling of the 
historic bell cast in Paul Revere’s 
foundry was stopped by orders 
from the White House. In Boston, 
where only a fortnight before, a vast 
assembly had filled Tremont Temple 
(the walls of which were covered 
with mottoes—sayings of Washing- 
ton, Lafayette and John Brown) 
and speeches, voicing the almost uni- 
versal sorrow and indignation, were 
made by John A. Andrew, the Rev. 
J. M. Manning of the Old South 
Church, Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Wendell Phillips, tokens of intense 
feeling were everywhere visible, 
flags displayed at half mast, bells 
tolled, and religious meetings held 
in several churches. 

The stores of the colored citizens 
on Brattle Street were closed and 
draped. Nor did this groundswell 
of public agitation stop here. It 














struck the shores of England and 
France, and called forth from that 
exiled patriot and prophet-poet in 
his island home, Victor Hugo, an 
impassioned appeal to the Americam 
people. 
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terrible than Cain slaying Abel; it is Wash- 
ington slaying Spartacus!” 


In Virginia the sun rose clear and 
bright on the second of December. 
A haze that presently veiled it, soon 
disappeared, and before the hour ap- 











JOHN BROWN 








“I fall upon my knees weeping before 
the great star-spangled banner of the New 
World, and with clasped hands and with 
profound and filial respect, I implore the 
illustrious American Republic to see to the 
safety of the universal Moral Law, to save 
John Brown. Oh! let America know and 
ponder on it well, there is something more 


pointed for the hero’s death, not a 
cloud was to be seen. The tempera- 
ture was so mild:and genial that un- 
til late in the afternoon the windows 
of all the houses were open, while 
the glittering blades and bayonets 
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of regiments of soldiers on foot and 
on horse, called out to guard 
against an attempt to rescue the 
doomed man—such was the conster- 
nation of the people—would have 
suggested to a casual observer, but 
for the absence of the usual crowd 
of spectators, the going on of an im- 
pressive military parade. 

Examined and proneunced dead 
by the physicians in attendance, the 
body was cut down and placed in 
a coffin. The Cavalry, wheeling 
aside, closed in around the wagon 
into which it was lifted, and 
marched back to the jail. Later in 
the afternoon, at about four o’clock, 
as the clouds of an approaching 
storm began to gather in the sky, 
as if nature herself were touched 
with the great sorrow, the body was 
conveyed to the railroad station and 
thence to Harper’s Ferry, under a 
strong military escort, and delivered 
to the weeping wife and friends 
to be taken North. 

The next morning the mournful 
journey began; and strange is the 
story to be told of its passage 
through shuddering cities to the 
distant wilderness. 

The papers having announced 
that the body of John Brown would 
arrive at Philadelphia on Saturday 
at noon, a large crowd assembled at 
the station on Broad and Price 
Streets, most of whom were colored 
people, and in such numbers pressed 
into the building, interrupting the 
business of the place, that the offi- 
cers had to exclude them. Tender 
and sensitive they bore this with 
difficulty. 

A committee of fifty men ap- 
pointed at a meeting in Shiloh 
colored church, arrived at the depot 
about twelve o’clock, and-not being 
able to get admittance to the build- 
ing stationed themselves on the op- 
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posite side of the street. They were 
dressed in black and had come to 
serve aS an escort or company of 
pall bearers while the body was be- 
ing taken to its temporary resting 
place in the city. 

On the arrival of the train, the ex- 
citement outside the station in- 
creased and persons pushed their 
way through the fence to get if but 
a peep at the coffin-box. Mrs. 
Brown, accompanied by Mr. Hector 
Tyndale, walked quietly through 
the crowd without being recognized, 
and took passage in the Eleventh 
Street car for the house of a friend. 
The party having charge of the 
body had telegraphed from Balti- 
more to have a wagon at the station 
for the purpose of conveying it to 
an undertaker’s where it was to be 
embalmed, placed in another coffin, 
and kept until Monday morning. 

Immediately on the arrival of the 
train the Mayor, attended by several 
policemen appeared upon the scene, 
entered the car and objected to this 
proceeding, insisting that the body 
should be taken directly through the 
city. The committee, of which Dr. 
Furness was one, remonstrated; it 
was an amazing exercise of au- 
thority. Mrs. Brown was sick and 
required rest. Still the Mayor in- 
sisted, and, calling their attention to 
the increased excitement and the 
divided state of public opinion, in- 
formed the committee that the peace 
of the city was more important than 
the accommodation they asked for. 
He would hold himself responsible 
to have the body carefully taken 
across the city to the New York 
station at two o’clock. 

The time was short, and there 
was great danger of a painful scene. 
The Mayor, to quiet the tumult of 
the people and still the clamor of 
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the outside crowd, resorted to 
strategy. 

There was in the car a long tool 
box. This he took and wrapped 
around it a deerskin, also found in 
the car, so as to make it look like a 
coffin. The crowd in the station 
was then forced back and this box 
was conveyed carefully to a wagon 
on the shoulders of six policemen. 

“Silent, like men in solemn haste” 
they marched; the wagon left the 
yard and was driven in the direction 
of the Anti-slavery office, where it 
was said the body would lie in state; 
followed by the colored crowd al- 
most in a state of frenzy. The sta- 
tion thus cleared of people, another 
wagon backed up to the side door, 
into which was put a plain pine box 
containing the body. It was then 
driven out of the station by the 
northern gate and down to Walnut 
Street wharf, where it was lifted in- 
to one of the baggage crates, and 
again placed in charge of Mr. J. M. 
McKim, who immediately proceeded 
with it to New York, there to await 
the coming of Mrs. Brown on Mon- 
day. 

With all the precaution possible 
to avoid publicity and save a repe- 
tition of a similar scene, the coffin 
was taken to an undertaker’s room 
on the Bowery. All day Sunday the 
newspaper reporters were sorely 
puzzled to ascertain the where- 
abouts of the body. It was mid- 
night before they were able “to light 
upon it,” nevertheless the gentle- 
men of the press insisted that the 
party having it in charge should get 
up and “show them the elephant.” 
Remonstrance was in vain; they 
were admitted to where the body 
lay; the coffin and its contents 
thereupon underwent a close and 
critical examination, and the result 
was spread out in full in the morn- 
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ing papers, which called forth from 
one of the more respectable journals 
the remark: “Henceforth let no one 
say the Vampyre is a fiction.” 

The next stage in the mournful 


journey was Troy. The little cort- 
ége guarding the precious body 
reached that city at two o’clock on 
Monday afternoon, and stopped at 
the American House. The Ameri- 
can House was a temperance hotel 
and had been Capt. Brown’s usual 
stopping place when in that city, he 
himself being a total abstainer from 
all intoxicating drinks, and also 
from tobacco in any form. It may 
likewise be said of him, in this con- 
nection, that he was never heard to 
use a profane word, nor did he al- 
low it to be used by any of his 
company. Like Joan of Arc he 
made all his soldiers leave off swear- 
ing and go to praying. His youth- 
ful ambition was to enter the min- 
istry. His general appearance was 
that of a clergyman. He was a re- 
markable example of personal neat- 
ness and natural refinement. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, 
Tuesday, the party had reached 
Vergennes in the state of Vermont, 
having spent the night in Rutland, 
where they received much attention. 
The news of their arrival spread 
like wildfire and soon the hotel was 
crowded with the leading citizens 
of the place to express their respect 
and sympathy. 

Carriages were provided in which 
to convey the body and the party 
accompanying it to the lake shore, 
a procession was formed in front of 
the hotel and when the hour came 
to start all moved forward amid the 
tolling of solemn bells. 

At the lake shore—Lake Cham- 
plain—a boat was in readiness, 
which, turning ‘from its usual course, 
landed them by the town of West- 
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port, and thus accelerated them on 
their mournful journey. Mrs. 
Brown was now among the friends 
and familiar acquaintances of her 
husband, and every kindness which 
the occasion called for was freely 
bestowed. 

At this point property enters the 
story of the writer’s personal con- 
nection with the ceremonies of John 
3rown’s burial, which many friends 
have persistently urged him to tell. 
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his face nor heard his voice save as 
it was in the air in those days of 
anti-slavery struggle. I only knew 
him as a mighty man of valor in de- 
fence of endangered liberty, the 
liberator of Kansas, “John Brown 
of Ossawatomie,” a man fired with 
a great passion of humanity, an 
abolitionist from his youth up, the 
son of an abolitionist, a lineal de- 
scendant, too, of Peter Brown, the 
carpenter who came over in the 
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My hesitation to do so is over- 
come only by the fact that in this 
way, as can be done in no other so 
well, I can transport my readers 
back a whole generation, reproduce 
the past as in a picture, and show 
them the times of my story as they 
were. 

I am entitled to no merit for the 
humble part I took. I did not seek 
it, neither could I decline it. 

I had no personal acquaintance 
with John Brown, had never seen 


Mayflower; and as such I honored 
and admired the man more than I 
can tell. Bred, myself, in the Gar- 
risonian school of Abolitionists, 
with an experience not accorded to 
all, being a member of the Vigilance 
Committee in Boston (organized 
for the protection of fugitive slaves 
upon the passage of the infamous 
Fugitive Slave Bill), an eye-witness 
of the rendition of Anthony Burns, 
a station-keeper on the “under- 
ground railroad ;’ when the blow at 
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Harper’s Ferry shook the whole na- 
tion like an earthquake, and all the 
world wondered, and men turned 
and looked at one another, it was 
easy for an enthusiastic young man 
of only thirty-six years of age to be 
imprudent and to do what so many 
told me afterwards was very impru- 
dent. “You have ruined,” they 
said, “all your professional pros- 
pects.” 

I was then pastor, in the seventh 
year of my ministry of the Unita- 
rian Church in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, a city beautifully situated on 
the shore of Lake Champlain, 
across which you see in the distance 
the misty peaks of the Adirondacks 
(John Brown’s mountain home), a 
daily spectacle of beauty and 
grandeur. 

For some days conflicting state- 
ments were made as to the route 
by which the hero’s body would be 
taken to its last resting place. 

On Wednesday, just after dinner, 
I met on the street my parishioner 
and warm personal friend, an aboli- 
tionist like myself, only more 
ardent, Mr. Lucius G. Bigelow, who 
at once said to me: “It is now known 
that the body of John Brown will 
cross the lake at Vergennes. I want 
exceedingly to go to his funeral. 
Only say you will go with me as 
my companion and my guest, and 
we will take the next train.” To 
whom I replied: “I will meet you 
at the station at four o’clock.” 

When we arrived at Vergennes 
the threatening storm (it had been 
drizzling all day) had begun. It 
was pouring hard, with every pros- 
pect of a “North-Easter.” To our 
inquiries, the answer came that the 
funeral procession had crossed the 
lake the evening before and must 
now be near its destination. 

Confident that we could overtake 
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it before it reached North Elba, or 
at any rate get there in season for 
the funeral services, we lost ‘no time 
in hiring a driver to take us to the 
ferry in the township of Panton, 
six miles distant. We at once made 
known to the ferryman our object, 
and our great desire to be landed 
as soon as possible, on the further 
shore, Baber’s Point. He shook his 
head at our request and at once gave 
us to understand that his license as 
a ferryman did not require him to 
cross the lake at so late an hour and 
in such a storm; and, moreover, that, 
in his opinion, John Brown deserved 
the fate which had befallen him. 

“Why,” said one of us, “do you 
know any evil of him?” 

“No, but a great deal of good. I 
knew John Brown well; he has 
crossed this ferry with me a hun- 
dred times, and a more honest, up- 
right, fair man does not exist; we 
all like him, but he had no business 
meddling with other peoples’ nig- 
gers.” 

Our hearts sank like lead. Oh! 
how we did plead with that man to 
convert him. One hour went by, 
and two and three and yet there was 
no softening of that rock, no relent- 
ing. Suddenly there was a bright- 
ness outside the window of the dim- 
ly lighted room; and, on going to 
the door, lo! the wind had veered to 
the West, the clouds had broken up, 
and all around the darkness was 
disappearing. Surprised and ex- 
cited I rushed back, exclaiming: 
“*The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera.’ See Mr. Ferryman! 
God’s full-orbed moon has thrown 
a bridge of silver across the lake; he 
bids us go, and who shall hinder?” 
To my unutterable joy as well as 
amazement, he said, “Well, I will 
call my man and if he will get up 
and help me we will see what we 
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can do.” Ina few minutes we were 
at the shore. It was growing very 
cold and beginning to freeze. 

The ferry-boat was a large scow 
with a mast on one side. The wet 
sail had already become as stiff as 
sheet-iron, and it was with much 
difficulty that we hoisted it to its 
place on the creaking mast. Before 
a strong wind we made the passage 
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of three miles in good time, and at 
once the boat put back, leaving us, 
cold and more or-less drenched with 
the flying spray, on an utterly un- 
known shore. 

We climbed the bank. It was past 
midnight—what next? At a little 
distance we saw a glimmering light. 
We hailed it as a bright propitious 
star, and such it proved. In re- 
sponse to our knock at the door, 


at once a young man, all dressed, 
as if he were expecting some one, 
appeared. 

We were brief and to the point. 
“John Brown’s funeral. We want 
some one to take us to Elizabeth- 
town, if no further.” 

“T will, if father is willing,” he re- 
plied. 

Father was willing; and in less 
time than I can repeat the 
pious sentiment that came 
to my mind—“The Lord 
will provide’—we were 
putting the ten miles to 
Elizabethtown behind us 
with as rapid pace as the 
roads would permit. We 
reached there about two 
o'clock in the morning. 
But we were yet far be- 
hind, probably the body 
had already reached its 
destination; there was no 
time to lose. We waited 
only long enough to 
change horses ; meanwhile 
we learned that, on the ar- 
rival of the party at 
Elizabethtown, which is 
the seat of justice for Es- 
sex County, New York, 
the court house was at 
once offered as a place in 
which to deposit the body 
for the night. In a few 
minutes, raining as it was, 
a respectable procession 
was formed and the body borne 
thither. Six young men took it up- 
on themselves to sit up all night in 
the court house as a guard of honor, 
while another volunteered to start 
off on a swift horse to notify the 
anxious family of the party’s ap- 
proach. 

Our next stage on this strange 
ride was the valley of Keene where 
we entered a region of the grandest 
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and most majestic scenery to be 
found any where in the Adirondack 
country. We had come to what is 
known as “Indian Pass,” a ravine 
or gorge, formed by close and paral- 
lel walls of nearly perpendicular 
cliffs, fully 200 feet in height and 
almost black in color. Through this 
gorge and past the untamed forests 
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mer travel had not then begun to 
move into these regions. 

Oh! what a night was that! On 
such an errand! The great moun- 
tains, the deep woods, the awful si- 
lences, the scudding clouds and the 
rolling moon with intervals of 
shadow, weird and spectral! 

The day was breaking cold and 
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that clothed the slopes beyond we 
made our way along a mere cart- 
road, over rocks, over stumps, cling- 
ing hard to our seats, lest the sway- 
ing of the wagon from side to side, 
pitching like a ship in a heavy sea, 
or its frequent plunge from a sur- 
mounted stump should throw us 
out—for the great current of sum- 





clear when we came out on a broad 
table-land across which the pierc- 
ing winds swept unhindered; and 
once more a pace faster than walk- 
ing was possible. Soon we crossed 
a bridge spanning a_ brawling 
stream, worked our way up the long 
sandy road cut through the over- 
hanging bluff, turned to the left, 


























entered another long stretch of 
sombre forest, and finally emerged 
into an opening, a mere clearing in 
the woods, where, right before us 
in the near distance, stood the hum- 
ble home of the heroic martyr, soli- 
tary amidst the “solitude that had 
taught him how to die.” 

_We entered the house stiff in 
every limb, I might say, half frozen, 
and glad enough to feel the genial 
heat of the small stove around which 
we found ourselves part of a very 
considerable company of people, 
mostly friends and neighbors, who 
had personally known and admired 
the man who had gone forth from 
them a simple shepherd, and now 
was brought back dead with a fame 
gone out into all the world. 

Presently Mr. Wendell Phillips 
came into the room; a few words 
were exchanged, and then retiring 
for a few minutes, he returned and 
said to me: “Mr. Young you are a 
minister; admiration for this dead 
hero and sympathy with this be- 
reaved family must have brought 
you here journeying all night 
through the cold rain and over the 
dismal mountains to reach this place. 
It would give Mrs. Brown and the 
other widows great satisfaction if 
you would perform the usual ser- 
vice of a clergyman on this occa- 
sion.” Of course there was but one 
answer to make to such a request,— 
from that moment I knew why God 
had sent me there. For it must be 
remembered that five households 
and four families-of North Elba 
were striken by that blow at Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

The funeral took place at one 
o'clock. The services bagan with a 
hymn which had been a favorite 
with Mr. Brown and with which he 
had successively sung all his child- 
ren to sleep. 
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“Blow ye. the trumpet, blow! 
The gladly solemn sound. 

Let all the nations know 

To earth’s remotest bound, 

The year of jubilee has come.” 

Sung to the good old tune of 
Lenox it was at once recognized by 
all who knew anything about the 
old fashioned music, and all ‘who 
could sing joined in; while, heard 
above all the rest, were the plaintive 
voices of the deeply moved negroes 
who, most of them fugitive slaves, 
constituted quite one half of the 
company. After the hymn_ fol- 
lowed the prayer. It was a spon- 
taneous offering, so the papers said 
at the time, and remarkably con- 
sonant with the spirit of the occa- 
sion. It was reported in full in the 
New York Tribune. I only know I 
prayed. Then followed one of Wen- 
dell Phillips’ matchless speeches. 
Never were his lips of music wore 
eloquent with tenderness and sym- 
pathy; and when, from addressing 
the weeping widows and fatherless 
children, he rose on the very wings 
of inspiration, into sublime passages 
of description and prophecy, every 
hearer saw a great vision,—one 
never to be forgotten. For this was 
more than a Mark Anthony speak- 
ing over more than a Caesar’s dead 
body. 

Another hymn was then sung, dur- 
ing which the coffin was placed on 
a table before the door with the head 
exposed so that all could see it. It 
was almost as natural as life. There 
was a flush on the face, resulting 
probably from the peculiar mode of 
his death, and nothing of the pallor 
that is usual when life is extinct. 
Then followed the short procession 
from the house to the grave which 
was dug at the base of a great pic- 
turesque rock about fifty feet from 
the house, by the side of which al- 
ready reposed, removed from their 
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original resting-place in Connecti- 
cut, the remains of his grandfather, 
Capt. John Brown, a revolutionary 
soldier who died from exhaustion 
in active service. 

The procession was in the follow- 
ing order: the coffin borne by six 
young men, residents of the little 
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the body was lowered into the grave 
the first gush of grief, apparently 
beyond control, burst from the 
family. Then it was that there 
came to my lips the triumphant 
words of Paul, when, according to 
tradition, he was brought before 
Nero just betore his death :— 
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hamlet; Mrs. John Brown, sup- 
ported by Mr. Phillips; the widow 
of Oliver, leaning on the arm of Mr. 
McKim, who, in the other hand 
held that of little Ellen Brown; next 
the widow of Watson Brown sup- 
ported by myself, followed by the 
widow of William Thompson on the 
arm of my friend, Mr. Bigelow. As 


“T have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness which the righteous 
judge shall give me at that day, and not to 
me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing.” 


For which utterance at the grave 
of a “felon” I received again and 
again “the deserved rebuke of one 
who had spoken blasphemy.” 
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Nothing more was added. The 
words seemed to fall like balm on 
all who heard them. The sobs were 
hushed, and soon the family retired 
from the grave leaving their dead 
with God. 

It was now three o’clock and im- 
mediate preparations to return were 
necessary that we might reach the 
nearest inn before the night was far 
advanced. As we drove away we 
were powerfully impressed with the 
beauty and grandeur of the sur- 
rounding country, and remarked 
that there was a peculiar fitness be- 
tween the strong and _ original 
character of the man and the region 
he had choser for his final home 
and long resting place. 

North Elba was then, and is still, 
aside from its great summer hotels, 
but a plantation in the wilderness; 
a small hamlet of a hundred souls 
or so. The little cottage which has 
become historic and is now a much 
frequented shrine for hero-worship, 
stands on an elevated plain, faces 
the east and overlooks a magnificent 
prospect of wild grandeur, of rug- 
ged mountains and a vast primeval 
forest, awful in its solitude and 
silence, just the country for the he- 
roic soul of John Brown and a prop- 
er place to be the receptacle of his 
ashes. 

Wendell Phillips once said that 
Massachusetts will eventually claim 
John Brown’s remains for interment 
within her own soil. May it never 
be! Let them stay beside the great 
boulder, itself a relic of the ancient 
glacial age, bearing on its longest 
slope, in letters a foot long, the in- 
scription : 

JOHN BROWN 
DEC. 2ND, 1859 

Here Nature’s own hand 

built for his lasting monument, 


has 
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“The great watchtowers of the mountains: 
And they lift their heads far into the sky 
And gaze ever upward and around 
To see if the judge of the world come 

not. 


When I- got back to Burlington 
I had been gone just two days. 
The next day was Saturday, the next 
Sunday. 

How vividly I recall that Sunday, 
my text, my sermon, my subject, 
Christ’s example of lowly service, 
washing his disciples’ feet, the 
symbol of willingness to serve for 
love’s sake. I remarked the appear- 
ance of the congregation, many new 
faces seldom or never seen there be- 
fore; many familiar ones  con- 
spicuous by their absence; and, in 
the atmosphere, a certain unmis- 
takable indication that things were 
different. But nothing visible oc- 
curred; only a sort of sea-turn had 
set in and a chilling mist hung on 
the air. 

The next day I learned what had 
happened. Six of the wealthiest 
families of my parish had taken an 
oath and gone over to a neighbor- 
ing church; others, not a few, of the 
class that follow in the train of the 
rich, were equally disaffected. On 
all sides the arrows of public rebuke 
began to fly. On the street I ob- 
served that old friends seeing me 
coming, suddenly remembered that 
they had forgotten something and 
turned back, or, crossing over, 
passed by on the other side. And 
when the next issue of the Burling- 
ton Sentinel appeared—a “pro- 
slavery sheet—it opened its bat- 
teries upon me with a full broadside. 
Even women stepped in to serve at 
the guns, and their shots were 
sharper than the men’s. My mo- 
tives, my life-aims, my principles 
were made the target of insinuation, 
misrepresentation, ridicule and 
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abuse. I was called all manner of 
names. I was an “anarchist,” a 
“traitor to my country.” I was an 
“infidel,” a “blasphemer,” and a “vile 
associate of Garrison and Phillips.” 

In the course of a day or two there 
appeared on the street a copy of the 
New York Illustrated News, and 
what merriment there was, with 
many a gibe and jeer, in shop and 
store, wherever men met together, 
over the pictures which the paper 
contained: the funeral scenes, the 
family and the participants in the 
ceremonies of the occasion! Of 
course, the officiating clergyman 
was not left out, but was there with 
the usual exaggeration of caricature. 
To some of my friends who had up 
to this time half stood by me, it 
then seemed, no doubt, as if my face 
had been put into the rogues’ 
gallery; that I had not only brought 
odium upon myself, but shame and 
confusion of face to them; and to 
the church of which I was pastor, 
grevious reproach. 

It was indeed a melancholy state 
of affairs, be it confessed, but it was 
of a piece of a whole disordered 
condition of the country. The 
times were stormy; we were on a 
vexed and tossing sea, and every- 
body was dizzy. 

No one who did not live and move 
among those eventful times which 
tried men’s souls, certainly no one 
born since the Civil War, can have 
any adequate conception of the then 
existing political and social con- 
dition of the country, and of the 
fierce divisions of the public mind. 

Going to the burial of John 
Brown, I left Burlington a respected 
and beloved pastor. I returned to 
find myself in disgrace, an exile in 
the place of my residence, and little 
better than a social outcast. Honor- 
able men there were who suggested 


that it would be a spectacle not for 
tears, to see me dangling at the end 
of a rope from the highest tree on 
the common, swinging and twisting 
in the wind. 

As I come to the conclusion of my 
story, I feel almost ashamed of this 
personal detail in connection with 
an instance of moral greatness which 
properly disposes to silence and 
meditation. 

Let me take my leave by remind- 
ing the reader that all advances in 
justice, in morality, in liberty, have 
been imposed upon, or forced from 
society by some noble violence. 
“Sacrifice is the passion of great 
souls.” That crusade at Harper’s 
Ferry was under God's eye. Vir- 
ginia, “the mother of presidents,” 
where the blow was struck, was a 
slave-breeding State, and as such 
had “incorporated licentiousness in- 
to a commercial system and prosti- 
tuted half her women.” Brown’s 
enterprise against slavery was not a 
piece of spite or revenge for the ter- 
rible wrongs which he and his sons 
had suffered in Kansas, but the 
keeping of a vow made to heaven 
in his early youth. 

When a mere lad, seeing a slave 
boy about his own age, cruelly ill- 
treated, John Brown wrote in his 
diary: “I swear eternal enmity 
against slavery.’ Become a man, he 
is writing letters to his brothers la- 
menting the sluggish conscience of 
the church and discussing peaceful 
methods for the abolishment of the 
barbarous institution. Then again 
we see him calling his sons together 
to pledge them, kneeling in prayer, 
to give their lives to anti-slavery 
work. 

‘Brown with a hunger for right- 
eousness, his soul was kindled with 
the purest and most passionate love 

















he 
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of liberty, and, under the shaping 
and controlling severity of this idea, 
he lived all his life. It pressed all 
his powers into the spirit and end- 
less pursuit of freedom.” This ob- 
ject was the head-waters of his 
whole career from his youth up, and 
explains all. 

Would we therefore be fair, would 
we be just, would we judge right- 
eous judgment and measure the 
moral bulk and stature of this man, 
we must see with the eye of the 
spirit that the majesty of his under- 
taking is not in what he did; that is, 
in the ill-starred invasion of Vir- 
ginia; but in the purpose for which 
he sacrificed his life—in its last 
analysis, that this great continent 
might be free! 

In the eloquent words of Frederick 
Douglas; in whose veins mingled 
the blood of both races, 





“it stands out in the annals of history with 
peculiar originality. In it human and di- 
vine sympathy crashed through like a bolt 
from the sky, and broke down all sug- 
gestions of human prudence. 
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“All down the ages men had been known 
to die in defence of their own liberty, and 
for that of their friends, and all the world 
had applauded such examples. But the 
example of John Brown is as far as heaven 
is from earth, above such examples. It 
is lifted above self, family, friend, race. 
No chains had bound his ankle. No yoke 
had galled his neck. It was not for his 
own freedom, or the freedom of a family, 
or the freedom of a class that he laid down 
his life. It was not Caucasian for Cau- 
casian; not white man for white man; not 
rich man for rich man, but it was Cau- 
casian for Ethiopian, rich man for poor 
man, white man for black man; the man 
admired and respected for the man despised 
and rejected.” 


O, story of divinest love, of splen- 
did fate! Outside of the New Tes- 
tament it has no parallel in human 
history. His was one of those 
deaths which gave life unto the 
world, which compress into a single 
hour the purposes of a century. 
His name shall never perish out of 
the memory and the wonder of men. 


“He lived, he died to be forever known 
And make each age to come his own.” 


The Worth of {Life 


By KatTHARINE LEE BATES 


“Tf thou tastest a crust of bread, 


Thou tastest the stars and the skies.’ 


So Paracelsus said, 


Paracelsus the wise. 


For the least of beauty that comes 
To the convict watching a cloud, 

The least of love in those homes 
Too poor for cradle or shroud, 


Is Beauty transcending dust, 
Is Love that rebukes the beast. 
Let us say a grace for.the crust 


That falls from the infinite feast. 








The Convention of 1787 


And Its Purpose 


By Hon. Georce S. BoutweE.yi 


ITHIN the last twenty years, 

and with increased energy 

during the last five years, the 
question of State Rights, as it was 
presented to the country during 
General Jackson’s administration, 
has been revived, and opinions have 
been expressed through printed pub- 
fications by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Gov. D. H. Chamberlain, Prof. Gold- 
win Smith and Charles Francis 
Adams in his two papers published 
recently under the respective titles: 
“The Constitutional Ethics of Se- 
cession,” and “War is Hell,” and not 
unlikely by many other persons 
whose writings have not fallen un- 
der my eye. 

Mr. Lodge in his Life of Webster 
expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Webster erred in his argument in 
his reply to Hayne. That opinion 
as expressed by Mr. Lodge was not 
accepted by the mass of the people 
in the North when the great debate 
took place, nor has there been any 
period since 1830 when the public 
opinion of the North did not fully 
sustain Mr. Webster in that debate. 
For the time being the controversy 
was suspended, and by many it was 
thought that it had ended by the 
establishment of the doctrine that 
the nation was supreme and that the 
asserted right of a state to secede 
upon its own motion had _ been 
abandoned. It was true, however, 
that in the South the doctrine of 
the right of a state to secede was 
taught in all the schools, in all the 
families, and in all the communities, 


whether the view of Mr. Calhoun 
or the more moderate opinion of 
such men as Alexander H. Stephens 
was accepted as the controlling 
force of society. In the debate that 
has risen during the last twenty 
years, suggestions have been made 
or opinions have been expressed, 
within the limits of the extreme 
views of the North and the South, 
which may be summarized thus, 
viz.: that the convention of 1787 did 
not as a body entertain any view 
as to the legal character of the in- 
strument which they had created 
and submitted to the country, or 
that, having an _ opinion, they 
thought it wise to conceal it. Pass- 
ing from the convention to the in- 
strument itself, there have been ad- 
vocates of several views of which 
I mention the following: (1) that 
there was a reservation of State 
Rights which justified the South in 
its ordinances of secession of 1860 
and 1861; (2) that the government 
created and organized was a con- 
solidated union and that each of the 
states that had assented thereto was 
bound to continue in it without re- 
gard to its own opinion as to the 
policy which the government as a 
whole might enter upon and en- 
force; (3) that from the instrument 
itself it was impossible to deduce 
a legal conclusion, and that those 
who believed it to be a consolidated 
union, and those who.believe it to 
be a compact from which a state 
might retire at its pleasures, were 
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equally in the right. As a final ex- 
pression of the latter opinion, I 
quote from Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams’ work entitled “Constitution- 
al Ethics of Secession,” at page 16, 
where he makes the following state- 
ment: 


“Mr. Lodge and Professor Smith may be 
wrong, but whether they were wrong or 
right does not affect the proposition that 
from 1788 to 1861 in case of direct and an 
insoluble issue between sovereign states 
and sovereign nations every man was not 


only free to decide, but had to de- 
cide the question of ultimate  allegi- 
ance for himself, and whichever way 


he decided he was right. The Constitution 
gave him two masters, both he could not 
serve, and the average man decided which 
to serve in the light of sentiment, tradition 
and environment. Of this I feel as histori- 
cally confident as I can feel of any fact not 
matter of absolute record or susceptible of 
demonstration.” 


In the June number of the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE may be found an 
article of very moderate length, in 
which I have expressed an opinion, 
with something of authority and 
something of argument added there- 
to, which involves a denial of the 
historical and legal truthfulness of 
each and all the propositions to 
which I have referred. The view 
presented in that article had been 
forecast by me in a work that I 
published in 1896 entitled “The Con- 
stitution of the United States at the 
End of the First Century” (page 
167). 

It is the object of this paper to 
set forth at greater length and with 
a fresh array of authorities the view 
expressed in my work on the Con- 
stitution and restated in the article 
published in June last in the New 
England Magazine. The views ex- 


pressed in this paper should cluster 

around and give support to some one 

or all of three propositions, viz. : 
1. That the members of the con- 
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vention of 1787 were of opinion 
when they assembled that a govern- 
ment could be framed upon the 
basis of a compact such as existed 
in the Articles of Confederation of 
1778. 

2. That the members of the con- 
vention remained of that opinion or 
at least indulged the hope that a sta- 
ble or efficient government might be 
created on the foundations laid by 
the confederacy until as late as the 
thirtieth day of May, 1787, when 
certain declarations were made as 
appears by the Madison papers 
(Mobile Edition, 2, pa. 747) which 
indicate a departure from the 
theories which had guided the con- 
vention previous to that date. 

3. That on the 6th day of Au- 
gust the committee on detail by the 
hand of Mr. Rutledge made a re- 
port in which the preamble to the 
Constitution was so changed as te 
establish the fact that the states as 
sovereignties had disappeared as 
elements of the national govern- 
ment. Previous to that date, every 
proposition for the government, 
especially the propositions submit- 
ted by Mr. Randolph and Mr. Pinck- 
ney, enumerated in the preamble the 
thirteen states as the elemental and 
independent forces in the govern- 
ment to be established under the 
Constitution as then proposed. 
The Confederacy of 1778 contained 
declarations which indicated very 
distinctly that the states were sov- 
ereignties, although members of the 
Confederacy. 

The peculiarities by which the 
Confederacy of 1778 and the Com 
stitution of 1787 may be distin 
guished are these: 

First, in the Articles of Confed- 
eration states are enumerated as the 
elements of power. 





Article 2 of the Confederacy is in 
these words: 


“Each state retains its sovereignty, free- 
dom and independence and every power, 
jurisdiction and right which is not by this 
confederation expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled.” 


Article 3 is in these words: 


“The said states hereby severally enter 
into a firm league of friendship with each 
other for their common defense, the se- 
curity of their liberties and their mutual 
and general welfare, binding themselves 
to assist each other against all forces of- 
fered to or attacks made upon them or any 
of them on account of religion, sovereignty, 
trade or any other pretense whatever.” 

Each state was bound to main- 
tain its own delegates in the meet- 
ing of the states and whenever they 
might act as members of commit- 
tees of the states; each state was 
+o have one vote; states were 
prevented from making treaties 
with each other; they could not 
send ambassadors to foreign states 
or countries without the consent of 
the United States; nor could a state 
engage in war without the consent 
of the United States in Congress 
assembled. None of these declara- 
tions, or declarations corresponding 
in character, are to be found in the 
Constitution of the United States. 
A state, as a state, has no authority 
under the Constitution to do any 
act which can in any form relate 
to or affect the public welfare of 
the country or even of the state 
itself in its relation to foreign 
countries. The change in the pre- 
amble and the omission by the con- 
vention of 1787 to preserve in the 
Constitution any of the distinguish- 
ing features of the Confederacy, by 
which the states might exercise 
authority in affairs affecting the 
fortunes of the entire body con- 
federated, should upon grounds of 
reason be accepted as conclusive 
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evidence that the Convention of 
1787 in its final action had aban- 
doned the idea that a government 
resting upon the principles asserted 
in the Confederacy could be an ef- 
ficient government for all the pur- 
poses of peace and war. But the 
Convention did not leave the matter 
in doubt. The Constitution when 
submitted to the people contained 
as an appendix a letter in which 
the views of the Convention are set 
forth, and to which the same assent 
was given by the signature of mem- 
bers as was given to the text of the 
Constitution itself. That letter is 
of such importance, and its ex- 
istence has been so neglected by 
writers and commentators on the 
Constitution of the United States, 
that I think its insertion is fully jus- 
tified at the present time, when the 
moral aspect of the contest of 1861 
is under consideration in this coun- 
try, and concerning which the at- 
tention of leading minds in other 
countries appears to be directed. 
The Letter is printed in the Madi- 
son papers, Volume 3, Mobile 
Edition of 1842, page 1560, and is 


as follows: 


“We have now the honor to submit to the 
consideration of the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, that Constitution which 
has appeared to us the most advisable. 

“The friends of our country have long 
seen and desired that the power of making 
war, peace and treaties; that of levying 
money, and regulating commerce, and tlie 
correspondent executive and judicial 
authorities, should be fully and effectually 
vested in the general government of the 
Union. But the impropriety of delegating 
such extensive trust to one body of men 
is evident. Thence results the necessity of 
a different organization. It is obviously 
impracticable, in the federal government 
of these States, to secure all rights of in- 
dependent sovereignty to each, and yet pro- 
vide for the interest and safety of all. 
Individuals entering into society must give 
up a share of liberty, to preserve the rest. 
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The magnitude of the sacrifice must de- 
pend as well on situation and circumstances, 
as on the object to be obtained. It is at 
all times difficult to draw with precision 
the line between those rights which must 
be surrendered, and those which may be 
reserved. And on the present occasion 
this difficulty was increased by a difference 
among the several States, as to their situa- 
tion, extent, habits, and particular interests. 
“Tn all our deliberation on this subject, 
we kept steadily in our view that which 
appeared to us the greatest interest of 
every true American, the consolidation of 
our union, in which is involved our pros- 
perity, felicity, safety, perhaps our national 
existence. This important consideration, 
seriously and deeply impressed on- our 
minds, led each State in the Convention 
to be less rigid in points of inferior magni- 
tude, than might have been otherwise ex- 
pected. And thus the Constitution, which 
we now present, is the result of a spirit 
of amity, and of that mutual deference and 
concession, which the peculiarity of our 
political situation rendered indispensable. 
“That it will meet the full and entire 
approbation of every State is not, perhaps, 
to be expected. But each will doubtless 
consider, that had her interest alone been 
consulted, the consequences might have 
been particularly disagreeable and injurious 
to others. That it is liable to as few 
exceptions as could reasonably have been 
expected, we hope and believe; that it may 
promote the lasting welfare of that country 
so dear to us all; and secure her freedom 
and happiness, is our most ardent wish.” 


Of this letter as a whole it may 
be said that it is devoted largely to 
two aspects of the situation; first, 
that the powers necessary to a gen- 
eral government are very important 
powers, and that the exercise of 
such powers cannot be vested in 
one body of men. Thus the plan 
of legislation necessarily incident to 
a compact between states was re- 
pudiated and disavowed as danger- 
ous with reference to war, peace 
and treaties, levying money or regu- 
lating commerce. These views are 
set forth as conclusive views which 
compelled the Convention to estab- 
lish a government containing two 
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branches,—a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. This arrangement 
of necessity annulled the  sover- 
eignty of states in regard to the 
great powers of government, powers 
essential to a government adequate 
to all the exigencies of peace and 
war. 

(2) Upon this declaration the 
Convention sets forth the duty of 
making sacrifices and the magni- 
tude of such sacrifices is made to 
depend on situation and circum- 
stances. They admit the difficulty 
of drawing a precise line between 
those rights which must be surren- 
dered and those which may be re- 
served. Their important declara- 
tion is in these words: 


“In all our deliberation on this subject, 
we kept steadily in our view that which 
appeared to us the greatest interest of 
every true American, the consolidation of 
our union, in which is involved our pros- 
herity, felicity, safety, perhaps our national 
existence.” 


It cannot be said of the letter 
that there was any attempt on the 
part of the Convention to conceal 
from the people the truth in regard 
to the character of the government 
which they were setting up. They 
declared it was a consolidated gov- 
ernment. They had omitted from 
the Constitution all the distinguish- 
ing features of the Confederacy. 
They declared that the Confederacy 
had failed in substance and that a 
confederated government was inade- 
quate for the exigencies of peace and 
war. It follows from all this that 
from a legal point of view the people 
and states that ratified the Consti- 
tution ratified it upon the under- 
standing that the Confederacy had 
disappeared and that a consolidated 
government was then to be estab- 
lished. 
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The people and states of the 
Union thus became morally and 
legally bound to the Constitution 
upon the declaration which had 


been set forth in the letter of the 
Convention, if the Constitution it- 
self was consistent with the decla- 
rations which the letter contained. 
The Constitution upon the single 
point whether it was a compact or 
a union or in other words a con- 
solidated government was not left 
open to dispute or controversy. It 
was settled by the people them- 
selves, who having before them the 
letter of the Convention in which 
the opinion and purpose of the Con- 
vention were distinctly set forth, did 
by their ratification of that docu- 
ment, ratify it upon the theory set 
forth in the letter as to the nature 
and character of the Constitution 
which the Convention had_ sub- 
mitted to the people of the country. 
Thus every citizen of the country 
became legally and morally bound 
to support the Constitution upon 
the doctrine set forth in the letter, 
and especially as the Constitution 
appears to be consistent with the 
doctrines set forth in the letter. 
Therefore, the question whether 
the Constitution is a compact or a 
consolidated government is not now, 
and subsequent to the ratification 
of the Constitution never was, open 
for debate as to whether it was a 
compact or a consolidated govern- 
ment. It had been ratified as a con- 
solidated government and _ every 
citizen was bound by that ratifica- 
tion. It follows that any attempt 
to treat the Constitution as a com- 
pact was a violation of the consti- 
tutional obligations to support the 
government of the country, which 
obligations then rested and must 
continue to rest upon every citizen. 

The conduct of the South—which 
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for the purpose of this paper is to 


be tested in the case of General 


Lee—is to be considered in two 
aspects. The inhabitants gener- 


ally, and the leaders perhaps, were 
ignorant of the existence of the 
letter of the Convention or they 
may have treated its statements as 
of no value, or they may have mis- 
interpreted them; and if so, thev 
are entitled to whatever justifica- 
tion may be found in the presence 
and combined action of ignorance 
and honesty. They may not have 
considered the subject in all its re- 
lations, and they may have been 
honest in their view that the gov- 
ernment was only a compact,—a 
production in some form of the Con- 
federacy of 1778, but the right re- 
mains and the duty of citizenship 
continues, whatever theories may be 
maintained or acted upon and an 
error as to the nature and extent 
of one’s rights does not justify his 
conduct when the legal aspect of his 
doings is under consideration. 

By the terms of the Constitution, 
and by the letter of the Convention 
in harmony with those terms, the 
whole country was bound, and if 
by those provisions in the presence 
of the letter the government created 
was a consolidated government, 
those that contended that it was a 
compact, merely, were in error, and 
being in error, they are responsible 
for their misdoings. Hence, when 
the states of the south passed ordi- 
nances of secession and took up 
arms against the government of the 
United States, they were attempt- 
ing to repudiate an agreement by 
which they were bound, which in- 
cluded the character of the Union 
or Government established in 1787 
and which, by the terms of the 
agreement, could be dissolved only 
by force exercised against constitu- 

















tional authority vested in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and 
derived originally from the assent 
of the states and people that rati- 
fied the Constitution of 1787. The 
construction was justified by the 
continued observance of the Consti- 
tution according to the terms recog- 
nized in it and set forth in the letter 
of the Convention. 

It follows that the distinction be- 
tween the Northern view as repre- 
sented by Mr. Lincoln, and the 
Southern view as represented by 
Jefferson Davis and General Lee, 
is in this: that Mr. Lincoln was 
maintaining what was constitution- 
ally right according to the agree- 
ment as set forth in the history of the 
Convention of 1787, and that Jeffer- 
son Davis and General Lee were in 
the wrong in their attempt to vio- 
late an agreement which had re- 
ceived the assent of all the States 
and people of the country and which 
recognized in the general govern- 
ment the right of self-existence and 
of continued self-existence inde- 
pendent of the opinion of any State 
as to whether the acts of the Nation- 
al Government were wise or un- 
wise. The parties may have been 
equally honest minded, of that we 
can not form an opinion. That one 
party was clearly in the wrong, and 
that the other party was clearly in 
the right constitutes a distinction 
in law and in ethics which separates 
the parties as widely as justice and 
injustice are ever separated. 

If these propositions can be ac- 
cepted, then it follows that the 
doers of wrong, whether honest or 
otherwise, are not to be canonized 
nor are monuments to be raised to 
their memory. 

General Lee was bound, as every 
other citizen of the country was 
bound, to support the Constitution 
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as a Union, and especially and per- 
sonally he was bound by his oath 
to support the Constitution of the 
United States and the Government 
of the United States as it should be 
administered. I may assume, as I 
do assume, that General Lee was 
honest and misguided. I assume 
that he was honest in the course 
that he adopted, but I assert also 


“that he was misguided and that he 


lent his capacity as a soldier and 
his influence as a man to the support 
of a policy which was in violation 
of his duty as a citizen, and especial- 
ly in violation of the duty he had as- 
sumed when he accepted a commis- 
sion in the Army of the United 
States. The honors that his name 
and memory may receive should de- 
pend upon the disposition of his 
friends to preserve his name and 
memory for the contemplation of 
future generations, but upon the 
record I venture the expression of 
the opinion that he is not entitled 
to the gratitude of the country. 
General Lee was examined by the 
Committee on Reconstruction of 
which I was a member, and his tes- 
timony may be found in the report 
of the committee part 2, page 133. 
From an examination of great length 
I extract questions and answers 
which throw light on his course in 
1861. These questions refer to the 
body of secessionists :-— 

Q. And that the ordinance of se- 
cession so-called, or those acts of 
the States which recognize the con- 
dition of war between the States 
and the General Government, stood 
as the justification for their bearing 
arms against the Government of the 
United States? 

A. Yes, sir; I think they con- 
sidered the acts of the States as le- 
gitimate, that they were thereby 
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using the reserved right which they 
had a right to do. 

Q. State, if you please, (and if 
you are disinclined to answer the 
question you need not do so) what 
your own personal views on that 
question were. 

A. It was my view that the act 
of Virginia in withdrawing herself 


from the United States carried me. 


along as a citizen of Virginia and 
that her laws and acts were binding 
on me. 

Q. And that you felt to be your 
justification in taking the course 
you did? 

A. Yes, sif. 

On two accasions in the year 1866 
I was present as a member of the 
Committee on Reconstruction, when 
General Lee was under examination. 
The impression that I received of 
him justifies every favorable view 
that has been taken of his character 
and purpose in life. 

The preperation of this paper has 
been delayed that [| might obtain 
authentic information either in cor- 
roboration or refutation of a state- 
ment made by Mr. Blaine in the 
first volume of his work, “Twenty 
Years in Congress.’ On page 302 
he makes this statement: 

“It ought not to escape notice that Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee is not entitled to the 


defense so often made for him that in 
joining the dis-union movement he fol- 





lowed the vote of his state. General Lee 
resigned his commission in the Union Army 
and assumed command of Confederate 
troops long before Virginia had voted upon 
the ordinance of secession.” 


Virginia passed the ordinance of 
secession the 17th day of April, 
1861. In reply to my inquiry I have 
received the following letter from 
the War Department dated July 20, 


1903: 


Sir :— 


“In reply to your further inquiry in 
letter to the Secretary of War of the 13th 
inst., I have the honor to inform you that 
General Robert E. Lee tendered his resig- 
nation at Arlington near Washington April 
20, 1861, that it was forwarded on the 
same date to Gen. Scott’s headquarters by 
the Adjutant General of the Army, and by 
him submitted to the Secretary of War 
April 24, and accepted by Secretary Simon 
Cameron April 25, 1861.” 


This letter shows conclusively 
that Mr. Blaine was in error in his 
statement and relieves General Lee 
from the charge that might have 
been made that his testimony before 
the Committee on Reconstruction 
was either inaccurate through error 
or intentionally false. 

As an explanation it may be said 
that the letter of the Convention 
was not known until many years af- 
ter the death of Mr. Madison and 
when the Haynes controversy was 
neglected or forgotten. 
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Poetry of Frederic Lawrence Knowles 


MONG the output of books 

for the year 1900, there ap- 

peared a little volume of verse 
entitled “On Life’s Stairway,” in 
which discerning critics recognized 
at once the work of a new poet—a 
poet of fresh and original fancy, of 
insight and imagination. The au- 
thor was Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles, whose second volume of 
poems, “Love Triumphant,” will ap- 
pear in the fall of this year. It is 
certain that in his new volume, Mr. 
Knowles has made a very definite 
advance in the mastery of his art, 
and its publication will undoubtedly 
add to his growing reputation as a 
poet. 

The New England Magazine takes 
pleasure in preseuting its readers 
with some hitherto unprinted speci- 
mens of Mr. Knowles’ verse which 
are to be included in the book, “Love 
Triumphant.” But first, it may be 
interesting to learn something in re- 
gard to the poet himself. 

Frederic Lawrence Knowles was 
born in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 


September 8, 1869. His father was 
an ex-army officer, educator, and 
clergyman. Among relatives on 
both sides of the family, he can count 
about fifty preachers and teachers. 
His ancestry is English and Scotch. 
He was educated at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut, 
and at Harvard, graduating from the 
latter in the class of 1896. He has 
edited numerous anthologies, be- 
ginning with “Cap and Gown, A 
Book of College Verse,” Second 
Series, 1897; the latest is “A Treas- 
ury of Humorous Poetry,” 1902. He 
has also compiled “The Famous 
Children of Literature’ Series, and 
written “Practical Hints for Young 
Writers.” 

Mr. Knowles is a member of the 
Boston and New York Authors’ 
Clubs, and is a Bostonian by resi- 
dence. He says that he has been 
much influenced by Whitman, 
Browning, Tolstoi, and Emerson, 
but his own poetry shows an origin- 
ality and individuality not to be mis- 
taken. 


The Steps 
Seize your staff! beyond this height 
We shall find the Infinite Light! 
Gird your thigh! this sword shall hew 
Paths that reach the untroubled blue! 
Though dark mountains form the stair, 
It is ours to climb and dare! 
Law, truth, love—the peaks are three: 
Sinai, Olives, Calvary! 
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God’s Heart 


Come down with me to the moon-led sea, 
Where the long wave ebbs and fills—— 
Are these the tides that follow 
As the lunar impulse wills? 


Nay, rather this is the heart of God, 
Naked under the sky, 

And we hear its pulse with wonder— 
The shore, and the clouds, and I! 


Unearthly, awful, uncompelled, 
Eternity framed in clay, 
The urge of exhaustless passions, 
Rocking beneath the gray! 


Its life is the blood of the universe 
Through cosmic arteries hurled, 

With the throb of its giant pulses 
God feeds the veins of the world! 





And the lands are wrinkled and gray with time 
And scored with a thousand scars, 

But the sea is the soul of the Infinite, 
Swinging beneath the stars! 


Begs STEP RET TTR oe 





To a Discoverer 


Long was my spirit like some lonely reef 
In gray, unvisited oceans, where the Sea, 
Relentless, drove its salt waves over me, 
A cold, monotonous surf of unbelief; 
But ere I hardened into hopeless grief, 
Thou camest, bringing love, faith, sympathy ; 
I found myself and God in finding thee, 
And my long dream of doubt looked void and brief. 
Then was my soul, with her new glory dazed, 
Like that green island among tropic seas 
When the strange sail approached the wondering chore, 
And startled eyes beheld the Cross upraised, 
While the great Spaniard sank upon his knees, 
And the Te Deum shook San Salvador! 
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To Mother Nature 


Nature, in thy largess, grant 

I may be thy confidant! 

Taste who will life’s roadside cheer 
(Tho’ my heart doth hold it dear— 
Song and wine and trees and grass, 
All the joys that flash and pass), 

I must put within my prayer 

Gifts more. intimate and rare. 

Show me how dry branches throw 
Such blue shadows on the snow,— 
Tell me how the wind can fare 

On his unseen feet of air,— 

Show me how the spider’s loom 
Weaves the fabric from her womb,— 
Lead me to those brooks of morn 
Where a woman’s laugh is born,— 
Let me taste the sap that flows 
Through the blushes of a rose, 





Yea, and drain the blood which runs 
From the heart of dying suns,— 
Teach me how the butterfly 
Guessed at immortality,— 

Let me follow up the track 

Of Love’s deathless Zodiac 

Where Joy climbs among the spheres 
Circled by her moon of tears,— 

Tell me how, when I forget 

All the schools have taught me, yet 
I recall each trivial thing 

In a golden, far-off Spring,— 

Give me whispered hints how I 

May instruct my heart to fly 

Where the baffling Vision gleams 
Till I overtake my dreams, 

And the impossible be done 

When the Wish and Deed grow one! 
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A Challenge 


Defeat and I are strangers: though the scourge 

Of wild injustice, knotted with all wrongs, 

Writhe round my spirit, if I cannot smile, 

Then write me craven, say, “He met the test 

Sent to all souls, only to faint and fall, 

His courage grovels, let us call him slave!” 

O rather, when the mad Hands through the dark, 
Unseen and self-provoked, shall lash my will, 

Let me the stauncher bare me to the blow, 

Rise, hide my hurt, suppress the groan, fold arms, 
Erect and scornful, though my back may bleed, 
Though flesh, nerve, sensibilities, cry out! 

Not otherwise Zenobia must have felt, 

Fettered with golden fetters, when she walked, 
Behind Aurelian’s chariot, still a queen! 

Not otherwise Napoleon, when he trod 

That abject island, where the very guards 

Felt him the master, though they bore the guns 
And he was weaponless, the man whose eye 
Could daunt Disaster and command the world. 
Thus would I live and thus would die; J come 
God knows! of a long lineage of kings :— : 
Burke, Cromwell, Luther, Paul, and Socrates, 
Emerson, Milton, Cranmer, Charlemagne, 
Columbus, Tolstoi, Lincoln, Augustine— 
The monarchs of the spirit in all times, 
Exalted thrones defiant of decay. 

Then hurl all thunderbolts upon my brow, 
Dash me, O life, with waves of salt and blood, 
Empty thy quiver, Sorrow, in my breast, 

Ye cannot, O ye Powers, compel my soul, 
For, rob me as ye will, three things are left } 
Which make your fury impotent and vain: 

That pride in self that lifts me from the worm, 

These sympathies that join me to my kind, 

This Higher Hope that hands me on to God, 
And armors me in immortality! 
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The Thief 


With all his purple spoils upon him 
Creeps back the plunderer Sea, 

Deep in his rayless caves he plunges, 
Fed full with robbery; 


His caverns filled with dead men’s treasure, 
With coins and bones and pearl; 

For curtains and for golden carpet, 
The hair of some drowned girl! 


O bandit with the white-plumed horsemen, 
Raiding a thousand shores, 

Thy coffers crammed with spars and anchors, 
And wave-defeated oars! 


I hear again thine ancient laughter, 
Thy mirthful, mad unrest, 

Yet catch the notes of shame and torture 
Within thy bravest jest. 


For lo! there is a Hand that holds thee 
And curbs thy proudest wave, 

Thy boundaries have been set forever— 
Thou art thyself a slave! 





The lash is given to wild task-masters! 
Thy lips may foam with wrath, 

Still moons shall call and thou must follow, 
Still winds shall scourge thy path! 


O impotent thief! I scorn thy pillage, 
Marauder of pale coasts! 

The brigands whom I dread are fiercer 
Than thou and all thy hosts! 





For Death hath stolen friend and comrade, 
Love robbed the heart of rest, 
Sin snared a soul, while thou wast hoarding 
Some sailor’s treasure chest. 


O braggart, laughing o’er thy booty, 
Boast on till days are done, 

And the frail star where thou disportest 

Hath dropped into the sun! 
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Love Immortal 


Churches, nay, I count you vain,— 
Lifting high a gloomy spire, 
Like some frozen form of pain 
Aching up to meet desire; 
Standing from God’s poor apart— 
Granite walls and granite heart! 


Sects, ye have your day, and die, 
Eddies in the stream of truth,— 
The great current, sweeping by, 
Leaves you swirled in shapes uncouth, 
Born to writhe, and glint, and woo— 
Broken mirrors of the Blue. 


Creeds!—O_ captured heavenly bird, 
Fluttering heart and folded wing! 

Shall ye see those pinions stirred? 
Can your caged Creation sing? 

Will ye herald as your prize 

What was bred to soar the skies? 





Rites and pomp, what part have ve 
In the service of the heart? 
Rituals are but mummery, 
Faith’s white flame is snuffed by art; 
Candles be but wick and wax, 
Alms have grown the temple-tax. 


Yet the East is red with dawn, 
Like a cross where One hath bled! 
And upon that splendor drawn— 
Gentle eyes and arms outspread— 
See that figure stretched above !— 
As God lives! its name is Love! 


Love that lights the fireless brands, 

Love that cares for world and wren, 
Bleeding from the broken hands— 

Crowned with thorns that conquer men; 
Only Love’s great eyes inspire 
Church, sect, creed to glow with fire. 


Then our lips shall have no sneer 
For the spire, the mosque, the ark, 
3roken symbols shall be dear 
If they point us through the dark; 
Laws and scripture served our youth, 
Who have grown the sons of truth! 
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